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INSTRUMENTATION 
in the Rubber Industry 


By Reginald Trautschold, C.E. 


NLY by more exact methods of ‘production 

control have the great improvements 1n quality 

and uniformity of product and economy of 
manufacture, which stamp the epoch-making advance 
of the rubber industry during the present century, 
been attained Earlier methods of production control 
have been and are being replaced by automatic and 
semi-automatic systems, governed, guided and regu- 
lated by modern control instruments of utmost sen- 
sitiveness and precision. 

True, a high degree of perfection in mechanical 
equipment and its operation has also been essential, 
but the one dominant movement has been in the in- 
strumentation of the rubber mill. More and more 
dependence has been placed upon the guidance of 
fact-finding indicating and recording gauges for con- 
trol over critical physical and chemical conditions and 
where stages in the production of the finished product 
have been standardized and resolved to cycles of re- 
lated processes, the individual steps in the operations 
have not only been put under sensitive instrument 
regulation but the related processes are now being 
placed under systems of coordinated control. This ad- 
vance has literally revolutionized production methods 
and effected almost unbelievable economies in manu- 
facture. 


While the initial steps in the preliminary stages of 
rubber manufacturing, 7. ¢., cracking and washing the 
raw crude rubber, may not present any great oppor 
tunities of cutting costs by the aid of instrument guid 
ance, the drying of the crude rubber expeditiously, 
safely and economically, is promoted to a marked ex 
tent by the use of indicating and recording ther 
mometers and humidity controls. When factory 
washed rubber is dried, the removal of the moisture 
which collects on the surfaces of the rubber strips 
taken from the washing machines may be broughi 
about most simply by circulating warm air through 
the chambers in which the rubber is suspended on 
racks. 

lor economical and even drying, however, the room 
air supply has first to be heated, by being forced 
through a duct over steam-heating coils; then tem- 
pered, by being mixed with fresh air before entering 
the drying chamber; and finally held in the drying 
chamber between predetermined temperature limits. 

In the modern factory, close regulation of the dry 
ing air temperature is taken care of by a recording 
temperature-controller instrument actuating a damper 
arrangement governing the mixture of hot and cold 
airs, the flow of steam to the heating coils being auto- 
matically regulated by a diaphragm control valve in 
































the steam supply line, also operated by the controller 
instrument. A wet- and dry-bulb thermometer records 
the percentage of humidity and maintains an unin 
terrupted register of the complete drying cycle 

Where vacuum, t. ¢., reduced pressure, drying of the 


washed crude rubber 1s resorted to, as 1n the prepara 


ory steps the inufacture of soft rubbers, similar 
control instruments are now quite generally employed, 
customarily with the addition of an indicating pressure 
gauge for guidance in maintaining the proper “vac 
uum”, Ordinarily, the regulation of the vacuum pump 


is effected by hand control, but with the growing real 


ration of economy in steam consumption made possible 


by automatic instrument regulation, it has been found 
that a diaphragm contre alve manipulated by an alt 
Opel ited pre sure ontrolles ovides much more eco 


nomical and dependable regulation 
The continuous, uninterrupted records of tempera 


ture vacuum and h imidity conditions, when and as 


variations take pla hich these instruments record 
with unfailing regularity, prove invaluable in estab 
lishing the one best drying cycle, in standardizing upon 
processing methods and uniformity in the rubber sup 


ply for subsequent curing undertakings 

\ further refinement in drying the washed crude 
rubber is to employ rapid circulation of moderately 
warm air containing a controlled amount of moisture. 
\ suction fan or blower forces the air through a water 
spray and over steam-heated coils and then, at con 
paratively high veloc 
More uniform and thorough drying results, as the 
penetrates rapidly through 


hrough the drying chamber 


properly conditioned 
the mass of rubber, picking-up the entrapped moisture 
at the center without causing any over-drying of the 
outer rubber surfaces. The temperature and humidity 
conditions in this form of drvet are recorded and con 


1 


trolled as in the case of hot-air dryers 


Compounding Room Instrumentation 


In the mixing room where the washed and dried 


crude rubber is first masticated and then mixed with 


mpounding substances in care 


sulfur and various 
fully pr letermu portions, the instrumentation 
i L' I ned ) " ( . ! t. ’ 


ot roll typ mixers now a recogni ed necessity in 


controlled rubber manufacturing The proportioning 
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and preparation of the ingredients to be added to the 
rubber and the feeding of these compounding ma- 
terials are highly important considerations, of course, 
and many refinements having to do with these phases 
of compound mixing have admittedly been made. 
Nevertheless, instrumentation in even such a simple 
operation as mixing compounds in roll type mixers is 
growing, since it has proved a great convenience and 
is productive of economy in the use of the compounds 
and heating and cooling media. 

In the roll mixer, for example, there is now a deli- 
cate problem in thermal control, introduced by exact 
ing requirements in respect to plasticity, color shades 
and the use of act elerators, which affords opportunity 
of cutting compounding expenses to some considerable 
extent Heretofore the temperatures of the rolls have 
not been deemed particularly critical and common prac 
tice has been to regulate the circulation of the hot or 
cold water through the rolls by the manual operation 
of control valves, as dictated by the “feel” of the 
rolls by the operator 

This hand test, however, is far from dependable 
and the hand operation of valves not sufficiently sen- 
sitive to avoid excessive and at times harmful tempera- 
ture fluctuations. The element of time is also of con- 
siderable importance, for after sufficient mixing with 
the compounds, the sheet is removed, powdered and 
delivered to calender room or molding department 

In the modern Banbury mixer, which in effect is a 
refinement of the roll type mixer now used extensively 
for rubber compounding, instrumentation has been 
noticeably advanced by the application of a so-termed 
process signal indicator and controller’. Various 
colored lig 
cate when to add the various compounding ingredients 
and accelerators. Then, when the compounding has 


been completed, an alarm signal sounds and the mixer 


shts appear at predetermined times to indi- 


door automatically opens to discharge the load of 
compounded rubber. The door then closes automatic- 
ally and the mixer is ready for another charge 
During this workmanlike cycle, the temperature of 
the rubber in the mixing chamber is closely regulated 
by circulating jacket water and a recording thermome- 


~ 
; 


ter maintains an uninterrupted register of thermal con 
litions as they develop during the processing, accu 


Instrumentation has been notice- 
ably advanced by the application of 
the so-termed “process signal in- 
dictator and controller’ with which 
this Banbury is equipped. Vari- 
colored lights appear at pre-de- 
termined times to tell the operator 
when to add the miscellaneous 
compounding ingredients 
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Battery of tire mold presses, valve operations and curing lengths 
of which are controlled by automatic time cycle controllers. 


rately charting every variation in temperature and en 
abling the operator to meet exacting specifications in 
respect to plasticity and color shading, as well as to 
get the utmost from accelerators and the compound- 
ing ingredients. The charted records furnish infor- 
mation essential for duplicating compounding results 
for given batch specifications. 


Calendering Operations 


Examples of like progress in temperature control 
of calendering operations are not as yet so common, 
for, while the importance of limiting the temperature 
range of the calender rolls is generally conceded, the 
customary practice is still simply to check roll heats 
at intervals with a portable thermo-electric pyrometer. 
Then, if the temperature of a roll is found to be ex 
cessive for the stock being calendered, cold water is 
allowed to flow through the roll; or, when the roll 
temperature is subnormal, steam is admitted, the valves 
controlling the cooling and heating media being man- 
ipulated by hand, In view of the pains taken to con- 
trol temperatures closely in preceding and subsequent 
steps in the processing of rubber, this crude control in 
calendering is unquestionably responsible for lowering 
the quality of much rubber. 

In some cases, where a continuous record of the 
temperatures of the rolls has been desirable, the bulb 
of a recording thermometer has been placed in a shoe 
riding against the roll. The temperature records thus 
obtained have proved decidedly helpful, serving as 
dependable guides in regulating the roll heats, in fore- 
stalling excessive fluctuations in roll temperatures, etc., 
but they still leave much to be desired in the way of 
sensitive control and close thermal adjustment in rub- 
ber calendering. 

\utomatic temperature controls, effected by record- 
ing thermometers actuating suitable control valves, 
have been applied in a few instances, although some 
difficulty, due to temperature lags in cooling and heat- 
ing the metal rolls, has been encountered. This handi- 
cap is, however, far from insurmountable, as evidenced 
by the close temperature regulation now exercised 
automatically in modern textile calendering and in the 
even more exacting demands imposed in high-speed 
rayon and fine yarn slashing. 

As pressure is brought to bear upon the rubber 
plants for even better and more uniform products, the 
economy of automatic temperature control in calender 
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Courtesy, ( ] Tagliabue Mfg. ¢ 


Close-up view of automatic time cycle controller and valves as 
well as part of two tire mold presses which it regulates. 


ing will unquestionably become generally recognized 
and the hand roll-pyrometer tests discarded in its 
favor. Doing so will assure even better results than at 
present in rubber curing processing. That is, higher 
grade calendering will promote more economical vul 
canizing and insure better rubber products. 


Vulcanization Control 


In the all-important curing of rubber, in vulcaniza- 
tion control, decided progress, under the impetus of the 
unprecedented demand for tires and tubes, has been 
made in instrumentation, even now, and the coordina- 
tion of process regulation under master controllers 
exemplifies advance of a truly revolutionary character, 
largely responsible for much lower manufacturing ex 
penses and higher grade rubber products. 

The standardized procedure in the operation of a 
modern tire or tube press consists of a specific cycle 
of related operations, as follows: 


(1) Closing the heated press or mold. 
(2) Applying steam, hot water or air under 
pressure inside tire or tube. 

(3) Releasing pressure applied. 

(4) Opening the mold for removal of cured product. 

These operations are now being carried out and 
terminated on a definite time schedule, as well as in 
proper sequence, and, in advanced practice under the 
automatic direction of a governor, or master, con- 
troller. 

The operation of these automatic cycle controllers 
of one general type is effected by the revolution of a 
controller cam, or series of cams, which are so pro- 
portioned that cam riders manipulate pilot air valves 
or make and break electrical contacts in accordance 
with a predetermined schedule, thus accurately con- 
trolling the timing of each of the operations governed 
by the controller. In another type of control instru- 
ment, electric clocks manipulate pneumatically actuated 
diaphragm valves in a similar manner, exercising auto- 
matic and coordinated regulation of time, temperature 
and pressure in vulcanizing processes. Comprehensive 
systems of coordinated process control have been de 
veloped in a number of cases and these can be ex 
plained best by brief descriptions of a few quite typi 
cal applications. 

In one type of automatic electric-clock control, ap- 
plicable to air bag, water bag and other curing meth- 











1 


ods, the vuleanizer is loaded and closed in the custo 
tender then opens the hydrau 
is exerted on 


mary manner, the heatet 
lic line and when the desired pressure 
the ram 
commences, In air curing, to illustrate, air is admitted 
until the bags are suitably filled and then the air supply 
is cut off for a fixed period for an arr test 

Should the air pressure drop 
od, a red light appears and 


more than a permissible 
amount during this test pet 


no turther operations in take place until the cause ot 


the e€Xcesslive i s discovered and the leakage 
arrested. On e other hand, if there is no excessive 
pressure al Op the ste s automatically turned on 
for the curing period, during which the steam pressure 
within § th ileanize . osely controlled and the 
condensat drained 

lust before the en f the cure, definitely timed, the 
controller automatically makes a second air leak test, 
the red light again appearing if an excessive air leak 
has developed during the cure. On this second leak 
test, howevet e vulcan ny c\ le is not necessaril\ 
interrupted and if the leakage has remained within 
allowable limits no signal given. On completion of 
the curing cycle, the steam supply shuts off, cooling 
water is admitted h ileanizer, and the dran 
\ ilve Op Tis 

\ le ed cooling period, the 
Wal snu tT pply Oo the bag Is Cu ind 
the bags detlated—all automaticall \ green light then 
signals the completion of the cure and it only remains 
for the operator to release the hvdraulic ram pressure 
and unload the vul 1 equipment then resets 


“er 
itself in the starting position tor the next cure, which 


commences with th ading of the vuleanizer and 
the building-up of th drau pressure on the in 

In addition to controlling the processing cycle in 
this manner, recording instrument units maintain un 
interrupted charted regis s of temperatures and 


pressures During the 1r¢ regular short oscillations 


shown on the temperature graph indicate normal ope 


rating condition 1 Smooth, maintained temperature 
graph shows that condensate and a considerable quan 
tity of useful steam are discharging, a truittul source 
of waste id inefficiency in steam utilization; whil 


1 constantly dropping temperature graph indicates ob 


rt s 


. ee0 
Gog . 





{ ~ ] Inst ment ¢ n nies 


Modern electric-clock control unit panel for tire 
vulcanizer which flashes red light when air pressure drops. 


automatically performed, 
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Battery of individual tube vulcanizers equipped with electric- 
clock time cycle controllers in a mid-western rubber factory. 


struction to proper condensate drainage, 
leading to non-uniform heat distribution in the vul 
anizer and consequent ill effects on the product 
he application of this same general electric-clock 
» individual tube and 


‘ 1 ‘ ‘ 
control system t casing vulean 
izers 18 also quite illuminati Several of these vul 


ig. 
canizers are connected to one steam header and so 
arranged that the molds are always at the curing te1 

perature, necessitating accurate and close control over 
i time element Che closing operation releasin 
the closing of the mold, lockin 
over, inflating the diaphragm to correct upper and 
ower mold requirements, and finally inflating the 
tube—and the openin; 


g operations—closing operati 


pertormed in the reverse order—have to be performed 


consequently, expeditiously and automatically, so tha 
here may be no variation to speak of in curing times 

\ similar time-cycle-controller is also used on platen 
the beginning of the cure, the timer is 


presses \t 


in the starting position and the press open. The opera 
tor then presses a button and a valve functions to ad 
mit low hydraulic pressure to the press, closing 

\utomatically, the high hydraulic pressure then comes 
on and the press is held closed for the required dura 
tion of cure; when the controller returns to the start 


ng setting, the press opens and on unloading is ready) 
or anothe uring cycle 
To be continued ) 


Flamenol Insulating Compound 
U) NDER the name of Flamenol, the General Ele 


ric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., has intro- 
duced a new synthetic insulating compound which is 
said to be entirely different from any insulation prey 
While similar to rubber in its char 
acteristics, and put into solution for coating and im- 
pregnating as well as compounded, filled, calendered 
ind extruded in much the same fashion, Flamenol 
contains no rubber and will not support combustion. 
It is reported to be highly resistant to moisture, acids, 
alkalis and oils and to have good aging and mechanical 
Its properties permit it to be made 
into a very soft and flexible compound or one with 
celluloid-like rigidity. Flamenol-insulated 
recommended for power and control circuits at 600 
volts and less and for operation at a maximum copper 
temperature of 60° C 


iously available 


characteristics 
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Writing Rubber Formulae 


Some of the Fundamentals to be Considered in Writing 
Rubber Formulae Whether on a Weight or Volume Basis 


By F. N. Upham 


HERE are two methods in use for writing 
rubber formulae; one is based on weight, the 
other on volume. If the percentages of the in- 
gredients in a rubber formula are observed, it will be 
seen that some are small, while others are large. The 
accelerators (and their accessories) and the softeners 
are the small items, while the rubber, reclaim, rein 
orcers and fillers are the large items. It is evident 
from this that the small items are insignificant from a 
volume standpoint, while the large items are pre 
lominant from a volume standpoint. 

\s the formula contains two classes of ingredients 


which are not well adapted to manipulation on either 


weight or volume basis only, a method combining 
both weight and volume is given, as follows: Write 


the formula on a weight basis, with all the ingredients 
except the filler and the dispersing agent, and compute 
the volume of each ingredient in per cent. Call this 


\” for re ference. 


Ti \ ’ 
Ih ¢ j DD Wii I i 1ddile / 

100 Ibs. Rubber 93 107.526 or 95.483 

} s. Zinc Oxide 5 714 or 634 

3 s. Sulfur 2. 1.500 or 1.332 

2 lbs. Stearic A ) 2.222 or 1.973 

1 \ elerat ] 15 OHH oT 59] 
oral 112.662 100.013 

Problem No, 1. Using “A”, write a formula con- 


taining 50% of rubber by volume, with whiting as the 
filler, and stearic acid as the dispersing agent, and com 
pute the weight of the mill batch. As “A” contains 
95.483% of rubber by volume then 


100 
50 volumes of “A” 52.36 volumes 
95.483 
will be required to give 50 volumes of rubber. Multi- 
52.36 
plying all volumes per cent in “A” by e1Vves 
LOO 


49.995 volumes of Rubber 
332 volumes of Zinc Oxick 
697 volumes o Sulfur 

1.033 volumes of Stearic Acid 
309 volumes of Accelerator 


52.366 volumes of “A” 


Subtract the sum of these volumes (52.366) from 100 
to obtain the volume of whiting and dispersing agent. 
This gives 47.634 volumes. Using 2% of stearic acid 
on 47.634 volumes gives .953 volumes of stearic acid 
and 46.681 volumes of whiting. The two items of 
stearic acid, plus the 1.033 volumes as a softener for 
the rubber, and the .953 as the dispersing agent for 
the whiting, are now added—giving a total volume of 
1.986. : 

Multiplying ali these volumes by the specific gravity 
of each ingredient gives the formula on a weight basis, 
- 


b ; 
this tormula are calculated 


V olume Densihtes ll eight 
19.995 volumes Rubber : 93 16.495 Ibs 
332 volumes Zine Oxid: 5.0 1.859 Ibs 
097 volumes Sulfur i om 1.394 Ibs 
1.986 volumes Stearic Acid > 9 1.787 lbs 
309 volumes Accelerator < 1.5 464 Ibs 
1.081 volumes Whiting x 2.71 126.503 Ibs 

100.000 178.502 | 


a ~ . 178.502 ae 
Che specific gravity 1.78502 

100 

To determine the weight of the mill batch, use the 


formula: 


\\ c Xd xX 62.4. 


Where W weight of mill batch, d specific grav 
ity of stock, ¢ capacity of mill batch in cubic feet, 
62.4 weight of one cubic foot of water. 

In this case “W” is 2 X 62.4 1.78502 223 Ibs 


The maximum mill capacity can be found by mixing 
batches of varying sizes, and finding the maximum 
size which gives a satisfactory product. By trans- 
posing this formula, the maximum mill capacity can 
be computed from the formula 


W 
62.4 X d. 


and the “c’”’ found used as a trial capacity for any 
other stock. 


Problem No. 2. As a second example, write a 
formula containing 50% of whole tire reclaim, by 
volume, with whiting as the filler, and stearic acid as 
the dispersing agent, and compute the weight of the 
mill batch. Write the formula on a weight basis, with 
all the ingredients except the whiting and dispersing 
agent and compute the volumes per cent of all the 
ingredients, and call it ““B” for reference. 

“RY 
ight Density Volumes Volumes % 


86.206 or 97.068 


100 Ibs. W. T. Reclaim* — 1.16 


2 Ibs. Zinc Oxide 5.0 357 or 402 
l Ibs. Sulfur 20) 750 o1 R45 
1 lb. Stearic Acid 9 1111 or 1.250 
lb \ccelerator 1.5 333 or 372 
ToTaLs 88.757 or 99.937 
* The quantities of zin xide, sulfur, stearic acid and accelerator i 


] for a reclaim which is one-half rubber 


As “B” contains 97.07 volumes per cent of whole tire 


100 
reclaim, then — x 50 51.50 volumes of “B” 
97 07 
will be required to give 50 volumes of reclaim. 
51.50 
Multiplying all volumes per cent in “B” by 
; OO 


gives the following : 








19 YAt lun W. T. Reclain 
207 ve Zine Oxide 
+4 < So] 
+4 stea \ I 
192 ‘ \ | ate 
l ; ‘ I 


Subtract the sum of these volumes (51.464) from 100 
to get the volume of the whiting and dispersing agent, 
1. ¢., 48.536. Using 2% of steari acid computed on 
48 536 vives 97] volum«e of stearic acid and 47.565 
volumes of whiting The stearic acid .644 volumes 


used as softener and .971 volumes used as dispersing 


agent are now added, giving a total of 1.615 volumes 


Mult plying all these olumes per cent by the specific 
gravity of each ingredient gives the formula on a 
+ } 
a SIS 
19 ON 57.984 Ib 
1.159 lbs 
} ><) s/t) Ib 
l Y 1.484 Ib 
} 71 128 902 Ibs 
OO RIN 190, 469 


Che specih pTavity 1s 1.9] 
G9 ROR 
The mill batch weight is 2 X 62.4 X 1.91 238 Ibs 


\s a third example, write a form- 


cor 
a) A 


Problem No. 3 
ula containing 25% of rubber by volume, and 


of whole tire reclaim by volume, using whiting as a 
filler and stearic acid as the dispersing agent, and 


compute the weight of the mill batch 
100 
Using formula “A” for the rubber x 25 
95 483 
volumes 26.18 volumes of \” will be required. 
26.18 
Multiplying all volumes in “A” by gives 
100 
24.997 volumes of Rubber 
166 umes of Zinc Oxide 
349 volumes of Sulfw 
155 volumes of Accelerator 
26.184 r \ 
Call this “C”’ tor reference 
100 
Using formula “B” for the reclaim, 25 
Q7 97 
25.75 volumes of “B” will be required. 
25.75 
Multiplying all volumes per cent in “B” by gives 
: ; 100 


24.995 volumes of Reclaim 
104 volumes of Zinc Oxide 
218 volume ol Sulfur 


322 volumes of Steari Acid 
096 volume Oo \ccelerator 
. 735 ] 


Call this “D” for reference 
Add “C” and “D” giving 


4 007 ‘mes ¢ Rubbet 

»4 OOS ve ’ es Reclaim 
7) ve ’ S 7 ( Oxide 
67 vol ‘ Sultu 
R39 y ‘ Stearic A I 
»S ne Accelera 

, OT ‘ 


Subtract the sum of these volumes (51.919) from 
100 to obtain the volume of whiting and dispersing 
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agent, 1. e., 48.081. Using 2% of stearic acid computed 
on 48.081 gives .962 volumes of stearic acid and 47.119 
volumes of whiting. The total stearic acid is now .839 
volumes used as softener, plus .962 volumes used as 
dispersing agent, giving 1.801 volumes. 

Multiplying all these volumes by the specific gravity 
of each ingredient gives the formula on a weight basis, 


Volumes Density Weight 
24.997 volumes * 03 23.247 lbs 
24.995 volumes 1.16 28.994 lbs 
270 volumes 5.6 1.512 Ibs 
567 volumes 2.0) 1.134 Ibs 
1.801 volumes > 9 1.621 Ibs 
251 volumes > 1.5 2.636 lbs 
17.119 volumes xX 2.71 127.692 \bs 
OOK 186.836 Ibs 


1N¢ 836 


The specific gravity is 1.87. 
100 
The mill batch weight is 2 XK 62.4 X 1.87 233 Ibs 


In writing a formula proceed in the following order: 
(1) Determine whether it is to be made from 
a. all new rubber. 
b. all reclaim. 
c. a mixture of rubber and reclaim. 
(2) Determine the quantities of (1) to be used, 
and express as per cent of volume 
Determine the type of accelerator, whether 


“ 


slow, moderately fast, or fast. 
(4) Determine the softeners to be used and their 
quantities. 
Determine the dispersing agents to be used and 


ws 


their quantities. 

(6) Determine the amount of zinc oxide required 

to activate the accelerator. 

) Determine the quantity of sulfur to be used. 

(8) Determine the reinforcers or fillers to be used, 
remembering that formulae containing low 
volumes of rubber or reclaim are more easily 
loaded with filler than reinforcers, and that 
formulae of high rubber content are generally 
not compounded or compounded with rein- 


SJ 


forcers. 

(9) Reclaim will not carry as much loading as new 
rubber, as it is already loaded. 

(10) Unless there is a very good reason for insert 
ing an ingredient in a formula, leave it out 
altogether. 


Vulcaplas—New Plastic Material 
N oil-resistant, odorless, vulcanizable _ plastic, 

called Vulcaplas, has been developed and intro 
duced by Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., Millbank, 
London, S.W. 1, England. Like the synthetic rub 
bers, such as neoprene, Vulcaplas is a new raw ma- 
terial and is supplied only as a straight, uncompounded 
product. Unlike neoprene, however, it does not itselt 
1 of natural 


possess the elongation and tensile strengt] 
rubber. Vulcaplas is thermoplastic and is not recom 
mended for use under working conditions where tem 
perature exceeding 70° C. may be encountered. The 
ry 


; 


importance of this new material to the rubber indus 

is said to lie in the fact that it may be mixed with 
either natural or synthetic rubber to give compounds 
with outstanding resistance to oils and solvents, allied 
with normal rubber-like qualities. In addition to being 
odorless itself, Vulcaplas does not give off any ob 
jectionable fumes during processing, according to Im 


perial engineers 


— 
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The Selection, Instruction 
and Training of Men 


An Outline of Some Methods Used by Goodrich 
with Particular Emphasis Laid on the Foreman 


By v. G. Graham 


Vice-President, B. F. Goodrich Co. 


N outlining my ideas regarding the selection and 
training of men, I should like to make clear that 
I am naturally thinking in terms of the most prac- 
tical plan that we know of in our plant. In the rubber 
industry the great majority of production jobs are 
relatively unskilled and may be mastered by the aver- 
age man without previous training or experience in 
at the most 36 days. Certain semi-skilled jobs such as 
tire building and calender operation require longer 
learning periods, but they do not require that a man 
have any previous specialized training or experience. 
These unskilled workers and semi-skilled workers 
make up the large part of our working forces; skilled 
mechanics and craftsmen are required in relatively 
small numbers. 

The methods of selection and training which appear 
to be most practical in our plant may differ from those 
most suitable for other plants. There should be little 
basis for disagreement on the methods used, however, 
as long as the common result which we must all seek 
is attainable through these methods. With this in mind, 
we may proceed with our discussion with little chance 
for misunderstanding. 

There are two basic points in this matter of proper 
employee selection. First, the selection should attempt 
always to fit the man to the job rather than to fit the 
job to the man. Second, the person or persons respon- 


his paper was presented at the 8th Annual Convention, Greate 


New York Safety Council, held in New York City, on April 


Battery of tensile testing machines 
in the Physical Test Laboratories 
of the B. F. Goodrich Company, at 
Akron. Foremen are required to 
understand the workings of these 
testing devices as they are all 
other angles connected with rub- 
ber manufacturing whether under 
their immediate atention or not. 





sible for the selection of employees should he given the 
total responsibility for the selection. They should be 
unhampered by the whims and personal desires of 
plant executives, foremen, and others who are apt to 
place friendship and personality at too high a premium 
in employee selection. 

The Employment Department must work in close 
cooperation with the production organization, but it 
must be given a free rein to select men on a strict 
basis of merit. In order to do this, the employment 
interviewer must have a full knowledge of the job 
which he is trying to fill. This knowledge must be com- 
plete and accurate. It must be acquired in close co- 
operation with the production organization, and it 
must be progressive knowledge. Employment specifica- 
tions must keep pace with changing job conditions. 
Over a period of years, our employment interviewers, 
working with our production organization, have built 
up a set of comprehensive specifications for the jobs 
for which they must hire. 

These specifications have been built up through a 
lengthy and continuous process of checking the human 
requirements of the production jobs in the various 
departments. Standards are established on the basis 
of the combined judgment of the foreman and the 
Labor Department ; employees are selected to fit these 
standards ; and a careful check is maintained to prove 
or disprov e the correctness of these standards by ob- 
serving the performance of the employees selected. 
Through this process of testing these standards by at- 
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Oualifications luca ! mmon school educa 
tion and shop mathe nical Knowledg: 
ability to analyze blue prints, drawings and specifica 
ons: abilitv to gern ools properly experience 
isa roughet six to hitteet ontns ¢ KApe»rrences on bon 
ing mill; as a finisher, thre ears experience on bot 
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tall: weight mediun ! Ca\ : good health and physi 
que. Other essentials iracy, carefulness 

Features f Job: Clean, when working on steel; 
dirty, whet orking o1 ist iron; hot, fying chips a 
times 
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. ng m . Ol onta ! ney macnil 
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Duties: To pertorm the various functions attendant 
to mixing the various rubbers, chemicals, and othe 
materials on mills of various sizes from 32 to &4 in 
ches; these functions are mainly breaking down the 


rubber materials ready or addition ot pigments, idd 
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y the pigments and then blending the combinations ; 
ittendant work, such as proper care of the finished 


xed stock, tallies, care of machines, etc., are pat 


1 ’ 
OT is duties: his now led 


ge of the work must be sucl 
is to be able to interpret mstructions relative to tl 

Oualifica s; Education—common school edu 

on or equivalent. Technical Knowledge—none. Ex 
pt nce—none Physical Requiremenis—height—me 
dium, tall, 5 foot, 9 inch minimum; weight—mediun 

eavy, 160 pounds minimum; must be well proportion 

ed and must have good shoulders, arms and hands 

(Other essentials—must have no fear of machin 
featur | b: Dirty and dusty, hot, heavy 

Related J Warm-up milling 

[yi / Individual work 

| I ICI Tire M | S 
luties: Secure proper fabrics and treads for tires 
ving produced; place these materials in machines in 
proper sequence and order so that they are availabl 
o the tire builder as required; place proper identifica 
on marking on treads 

Oualifications: Education—some high hool, gra 

e preferred. Technical Knowledge—none. Physical 
Requirements eigh medium, tall; veight—n 

heavy. must b vell proportioned, not too heavy 

( ulky, and must have exceptionally good hands 
ind arms. Other essentials—requires high degree ot 
ental ilertness and ability to work rapidly ind ar 

S81 ‘ } nes 

‘ted Stock supply pool or tire building job 
Ss next step in promotional plan 

lype of Job: Individual work, but in close coop 

Da vit] lire bu | le Ss 

With these specifications as the basis for selection 

mployment interviewer then goes about his tas! 
ot tinding the man for the job. The man to be selected 
nust be fitte o the job. This naturally suggests tha 

terviewer’s task vill be to learn to know 1 mal 
is fully and accuratelv as he has already learned 
iT) 

We depend largely on the personal interview in se 
curing this necess information on the qualifications 
and experien of the applicant The skilled inter 
viewer 1s generally able to secure an adequate know] 
edge of the man through the use of a carefully plan 
ned and alert series of questions. If the questioning 1s 
killful, the possibility of any mis-statement of fact not 


he og cle Le ¢ ted is vi ry small. 
Flaws Detected in Interviews 


Recently a man applied at our employment office for 
1 job requiring special mechanical training and _ skill 
Chis man had all of the appearances of a well qu ilified 
workman. He was able to answer the technical ques 
ions asked of him in an intelligent manner. He had 
seemingly the proper background, education, training, 


‘ 


I I 
and experienc \s a final caution before hiring this 
man, the interviewer inquired as to the normal amount 
of his daily production on the machine he was to 


his final question proved to be 
or he quoted a figure some 500% higher than 


which we consider a fair day’s work. Caught up at this 
point, the man admitted that he had had no experience 


that he had been coached by a friend 
in order that he might get by the interviewer. We had 
to admit that the friend had been a good coach—but 
as 1s usually the case in every deliberate deception, one 


on the work, but 


; ‘ 


flaw was allowed to remain in an otherwise perfect 
plan. Our experience has been that these flaws can 


generally be detected in the hiring interview 
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Above: Placing ‘water bag” for drum-built 

tire in a vacuum box to shape it properly. 
Right: Goodrich inspectors examining tires 
which reach them in a never-ending stream. 


Over and above the iask of determining the tech 


nical, educational, and physical qualifications of the 
man for the job, the selection must also take into con- 
sideration the moral and social qualifications of the 
prospective employee. It must be determined that he 
is a steady worker. He must be of good moral habits. 
He must have a worthwhile reason for wanting to 
make food on the job. He must be of the type that 
will fit well into the organization. 

Probably the best method of appraising these more 
or less intangible qualifications is that of carefully 
checking the man’s past record and his present status 
n the community. His references should come in for 
a careful examination. Every available means for se- 
curing facts on which to base this appraisal should be 
made use of. The applicant’s previous employers can 
often furnish valuable data in this regard. The records 
of our schools and colleges may supply information re 
garding the applicant who has had no previous employ 
ment. Other social and economic units with which the 
man has been identified may frequently be the source 
ther facts pertaining to the applicant’s past record 
is a member of society. Here again, we feel that past 


OT ¢ 


experience is the most practical basis on which to 
estimate the future actions of the applicant. 

Regardless of the methods used in interviewing and 
selecting employees, it seems to be of particular im 
portance to keep always foremost the fact that our job 
is to select a man who is fitted for the job and the 
organization. It is much easier and much more prac 
tical to fit the man to the job than to attempt to re- 
build the job and the organization to fit the man. 


Training Employees 


Training naturally follows selection. Here, the ques- 
tion as to just how far industry’s responsibility in 
training employees extends may logically be raised. It 
is my opinion that the training of workers by industry 
should be ¢ losely coordinated with the established edu 
cational facilities of the community. An industry 
should undertake training which conflicts with that 





being done in our school systems only when the train 
ing in our schools is not adequately preparing workers 
for that industry, or when such traiing is not avail 
able to its emplovees. It is wasteful for an industry to 
carry on elaborate programs for training new employ 


ees in specialized jobs when properly trained workers 
are available. Likewise an individual has no basis for 
expecting an industry to hire him and train him in cer 
tain skills when such training can be secured satisfac 
torily in our school systems. 

There is, however, a real place for training and edu 
cation in industry. As a matter of fact, there is a large 
held for training in almost any industry—so large as to 
make it all the more important that we avoid duplica 
tion of effort with our schools. 

The inexperienced and unskilled worker must be 
trained to perform his job. He must also be trained to 
fit into the organization of which he is becoming a 
member. Even the skilled mechanic who has spent 
years in training must be assisted to orient himself to 
the new organization. The experienced employee must 
be given the benefit of training that will help him to 
handle his joh in an up-to-date manner. Only through 
training can we build and maintain a flexible work 
ing force. 

A great deal has been written during recent years 
relative to the training of employees. If all of these 
writings were boiled down, they probably could be 
summed up in the statement, “Tell the employee what 
to do, show him how to do it, and help him until he is 
able to proceed on his own”. 

It seems to me that there are two phases of this 
training problem which faces industry that merit more 
of our consideration than the phase of job training; 
that is, telling him how, showing him how, having him 
do the job and checking his performance. Most in 
dustries are well able to dey elop their workers to an 
efficient production basis within a reasonable amount 
of time. We know of no better method of accomplish 
ing this than the one just stated. The phases which | 
have uppermost in my mind and about which I should 
like to speak more fully are those of: 








1. Induction of the new employee 
2. Follow-up or the continued training of the ex 
pe rienced worket 

We should be rapidly approaching the realization 
that the only way in which an employee can be satis 
factorily introduced to his job and his company lies 
in a direct and strict app! cation of the “Golden Rule’. 
If an employee is to secure our viewpoints and is to 
enter into our organizations with the attitude which 
we believe desirable, we must first place ourselves in a 
position of understanding his viewpoints and attitudes 
It is fundamental with all of us to wish to be known 
and dealt with as individual human beings, important 
for our own worth. We might well ask ourselves, just 
how we should like to be handled if we were entering 
a new organization. Where would our interests lie? 
Most likely we should want to know: 


1. That we were looked upon as individuals; not 
just as cogs in a machine 

2. That we were being hired to do a job which 
was necessary for the proper functioning of the or 
ganization 

3. How the job for which we were being hired 
tied in with the workings of the organization and why 
it was really necessary 

4. The compensation we should expect to receive 
and when we should receive it 
5. The hours of work and conditions of work 

2) [lo whom we were to be responsible 

7 Those company policies which would affect our 
welfare not a big build-up about the wonderful 
company for which we were to work We'd come 
to form our opinion of the company through out 
experience in it 

Pa The people with whom we were to work 

9. What was expected of us 


if this is what we should want, it is also what the 
other fellow wants Our whole employment pro 
cedure from the original interview on through the 


Medical Department, the Personnel Department, and 


on into the Production Department should be set up 


to meet these wants in a satistactory manner (ut 
procedure should fully care for these wants, but it 
should not be so slow or deliberate as to try the new 


employee's patienct \fter all, he came to our plant 
to work and the sooner he gets at it, the better he 


will like it. 


Importance of Safety Instruction 

Nothing specihe has been said relative to safety 
instruction We have been talking about what the 
new employee wants. Does the new employee really 
appreciate specific and detailed imstructions regarding 
safety Unless the job for which he is being hired 
is particularly hazardous, we doubt 1 Nevertheless, 
the importance of and necessity for proper and ade 
quate safety instruction ts not diminished by the new 
employee's attitude It does suggest, however, that 
these instructions must be imparted in an indirect 


manne? Who wants to be told that he must work 
safely After all, don't we, every one of us, try 
to work and live safely, or at least, don’t we think 
that we do? The approach to safety in our introduc 


tion must be carefully planned to suggest to, rather 
than to tell, the new employee the importance of safe 
work habits to /im 

loo often most of us are prone to consider our 
training job completed after we have crammed the 
employee full of company policies, safety rules, etc., 
and he has responded by the regular production of 
the desired quality and quantity of work. Why should 
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we be so optimistic as to believe that a short and in- 
tensive period of training will satisfactorily mold the 
employee for all future time to come? How may 
we be sure that the employee will remain a satisfac- 
tory and a satisfied employee? The only answer to 
this question seems to be continuous training the 
follow-up. 

This training most frequently, from necessity, has 
to be confined to the employee’s work place. Con- 
sequently, the major part of the training job must 
rest with the foreman. The foreman, because of the 
very nature of his work and the conditions under 
which he must operate, is limited in his approach to 
the problem. His approach must be indirect; his 
teachings largely through setting an example. He 
should, through the proper conduct of his job, come 
to be the recognized leader, teacher, and counselor 
for his people. When new production methods are 
installed his people should look to him naturally for 
teaching and advice in adapting themselves to new 
methods. When a company policy is revised, his 
people should exnect and secure from him an au- 
thoritative interpretation and explanation of the re 
vision in policy. Whenever an employee wishes ad- 
vice or aid in any of his problems, the foreman should 
be the one to whom he first thinks of appealing 


Foreman Must Continue Training 


At these times, and at all other times as he goes 
about his daily tasks, the foreman must continue this 


job of training training for better methods, safer 


practices, improved understanding, etc. He must do 
this largely through suggestion, explanation, and ex- 
ample. It, therefore, seems logical that we may best 


accomplish the continuous training of our employees 
by training our foremen in the methods of better 
foremanship. To the extent that foremanship train- 
ing is effective we may expect the training of our 
employees to continue in a progressive manner. 

In some instances, the foreman’s part in the training 
process may be supplemented by either formal or 
informal educational work of a class-room nature, 
in which the employee takes an active part. Lectures, 
discussions, clinics, etc., on matters of safety, quality, 
production methods, and company policies can in most 
cases be of considerable aid to the foreman in mold- 
ing and preserving a satistactory and a satisfied em- 
ployee. The extent to which these formal activities 
may be carried on to advantage will depend upon 
conditions and policies peculiar to the industry con 
cerned. 

In our plant we have placed the greatest emphasis 
on foremanship training. All of our foremen and 
supervisors have been organized into small conference 
groups which meet weekly during the fall and winter 
months of each year. At these meetings the fore- 
men are kept up-to-date with the trends of efficient 
foremanship and with the current situation in our 
plant relative to policy, production, safety and em 
ployee welfare. 

Our direct workers are also invited to organize 
themselves into conference groups for the discussion 
of policies, methods, and other matters of general 
interest. A small number of our employees have 
availed themselves of this opportunity. A larger num- 
ber of our employees have for the past several years 
taken part in an evening school which is conducted 
in our plant under the auspices of our local university. 
These employees have studied English, Psychology, 
Mathematics, Public Speaking, and similar subjects. 

A program for training trade apprentices has also 


(Continued on page 184) 
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ELECTROFORMING 
in the Making of Molds and Dies 


By J. Gilbert Malone, Sc.D. 


HE use of the process of electroforming in 
the making of dies is not new. It was this 
process that made the phonograph record in- 
dustry possible. These dies were for the most part 
made of copper and the application of copper to 
other fields suffers from its many limitations. Even 
the production of dies in iron and iron alloys such 
as will be described in this paper is not new. Dies 
for bank notes were long constructed by such a 


process in old Russia and in Vienna. The Russian 
process was extremely sensitive, very laborious and 
very slow. It was a laboratory curiosity and not a 


production tool. 

The author discovered the fundamentals necessary 
for the deposition of a high quality iron at a rela- 
tively high rate approximately two years ago. Since 
that time application has been and is being made 
of the process to the production of molds and dies 
for the rubber, plastic and die casting industries. 
Undoubtedly the greatest single field at the present 
time, due to the volume, is in the production of tire 
molds. It is not, however, the one where the great- 
est unit savings may be effected. From the stand- 
point of the savings effected per unit of manufac- 
tured article, the plastic industry stands to benefit 
most by this development. 

These dies, as manufactured, may appear like a 
straight engraved and machined job, as may be seen 
from the photograph. Their construction is, how- 
ever, that the engravings is contained in the electro- 
formed face, which may be as thick as is thought 
necessary for the use of the mold. The thinner 
this electroformed face, the lower the cost, particularly 


in the time required to produce it in the bath. That is 
to say, a 1/16-inch shell may take 24 hours while 
the 3/16-inch takes 72 hours of forming time. 

This shell is made into a mold by backing it up 
with molten metal or welding to a steel plate, finally 
machining to give the external dimensions required. 
It need hardly be pointed out that the greatest ad- 
vantages of the method will be found in the cases 
where the mold cavity would require the greatest 
amount of work in the older practice. Thus, any 
amount of engraving is transferred as easily as if 
it were not there. On the other hand, it has no 
point of preference where the cavity can be made 
by a few operations on a lathe or boring mill. It 
should also be pointed out that the electroformed 
shell can be welded with a surprisingly small amount 
of distortion. 

The process is a method of reproducing and a 
master must be constructed by some other process. 
This master model may be constructed of any imagin- 
able material such as modelling clay, plaster, wood, 
rubber, metal, etc. Natural surfaces can be repro- 
duced also, such as the grain of wood, leather, etc. 
Given the master model, a negative is reproduced 
by means of the soft low-temperature-melting Cer- 
robase (an alloy produced by the Cerro de Pasco 
Copper Corporation, New York City) and upon the 
Cerrobase the working master is produced in iron by 
deposition. This iron working master is the exact 
duplicate of the master model, lines ruled 7,000 to the 
inch reproducing clearly. 

From this working master any number of dies may 
be made. These dies will have all the detail (in- 





Courtesy, Cerro de Pasco Copper ( orp. 


A—Section of electroformed tire mold without cast backing. B—Section of same electroformed mold with aluminum backing. 








cluding imperfections) of the original master model. 
\s a matter of routine practice it is best to have an 
engraver remove any imperfections from the working 
model that carried over from the master and also to 
ave it highly polished, a procedure best done on the 
iron rather than on many materials of the original 
master Che di then have the high degree ot 
polish necessary for plastic work lhe final die may 
be hardened by a suitable treatment 
The above procedure is a satisfactory one which 
may be generally appli In most cases it mav be 
onsiderably shortened \llowing for delays, a 
schedule of 10 days from master model to finished 


lie may be maintained 


Iron and iron nickel dies offer great promise in 
several ne lds Be sic s the ins reased rate and economy 


of production, certain effects can be reproduced which 


cannot practically be obtained in any other way; the 


yrain of Morocco leathers, for example. Diffraction 
gratings, those curiosities of the physics laboratory, 
which flash the colors of the rainbow, may be re 


produced, transterred to dies, and hence to the plas 


tics molded in them. Such plastics break white light 
into its rainbow colors and flash with particular 
brillance in direct light Perhaps we are on the 
threshold of abandoning pigmentation and capturing 
the subtle iridescent hues so renowned in the insect 
world! 


Parafilm—A Latex-Base Material 
NEW MATERIAI termed Parafilm—which 


uses latex as a composition base and which is 
finding new applications in a variety of fields, has been 
developed by the Marathon Paper Mills Company and 
is being currently merchandised by the Menasha Prod 
ucts Company, Menasha, Wisconsin, an affiliated con 
cern There are several grades and types of Parafilm 
available 


(srade “| Parafilm. available in an assortment of 


colors, has found wide application in the florist trade 


as a wrapper for corsages, stems, boutonnieres and 
bouquets, Since water cannot harm the material and 
it makes corsages, bouque ts, etc., stem-stain proot by 
keeping the moisture in the stem, it is proving popular 
in this field. This grade of Parafilm is fast-working, 
self-sealing and highly decorative. 

Grade “G" Parafilm, which is innerwound with kraft 
and is highly adhesive, is being used by nurseries 
as a grafting tape. It is said to adhere quickly to 
rrafts and although offering complete protection to the 


papel 


graft it is still flexible enough to prevent girdling. 
Grade “M” of this material is transparent and uncol- 
ored. This type is used as a heat-sealing mounting ma 
terial. It mounts charts, maps, drawings, photos, blue 
prints, etc., to cloth, paper, wood, metal and other sur 
faces When hot pressed between pieces of paper, 
cloth, glass or other similar mounting backgrounds it 
produces a strong, waterproof seal, according to 
Menasha 

One of the more established uses for Parafilm 1s 
found in Grade “C’’. This is used as a wrapper for 
natural cheese and has opened a new market for such 
cheese by affording a convenient, no-waste package. 
The cheese is placed in the Parafilm wrapper when 
freshly made and the wrapper closely pressed on it. 
The cheese cures in the wrapper, thus preventing 
moisture loss, rind growth and mold growth. Several 
hundred thousand pounds of Wisconsin cheese are 
now packed in Parafilm every month and are avail 
able in five-pound loaves and in smaller proportions 
in principal metropolitan markets 
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Still another type of this material, Parafilm-coated 
paper, 1s finding application in the packaging of 
foods which require high moisture protection as well 
is flexibility for machine operation and heat-sealing 
qualities. The paper is coated with a substance sub- 
stantially the same as the Parafilm sheet to produce a 


1 


high moisture-proof material which can be heat-sealed. 


using the Parafilm coating as a sealing surface. Para- 
film may also be used as a laminating adhesive between 
two sheets of paper or other material to produce a 
moisture-proof, yet pliable, laminated sheet 

Parafilm, best described as a flexible, thermoplastic, 
waterproof sheet material, is supplied in rolls inner- 
wound with paper to prevent expansion. Menasha 
Products advises that as fast as the company can sur- 
vey new markets, plan production and begin sales they 
are entering such markets. 


Expanded Uses of Pliofilm 


r j ' r Plin fil] 

[ HI. advantages of Pliofilm, the rubber-base ma 
terial developed by Goody ear, over various forms 

ot cellulose acetates, are rapidly expanding its uses 


n a number of industries Recently, the firm of 





Pliofilm Rain Cape 


Richards, Boggs and King, of Chicago, introducee 
Pliofilm rain cape. In addition to this use, the material 
has also been adapted for men’s coats and jackets, 
aprons, umbrellas, shower caps and curtains, dress 
hanger covers, garment bags, furniture covers, make- 
up bibs, tobacco pouches, mattress covers, quilt covers, 
oxygen tents, theatrical garments and curtains, lamp 
shade covers and casket covers. 

Pliofilm’s transparency, combined with the fact that 
it is waterproof, odorless and non-inflamimable, is said 
to be the reason for its wide-spread adoption It is 
also extremely light, resistant to acids, oils and alkalis, 
and paper-thin. Comparable to cellophane in general 
appearance, it is available in a variety of colors, will 
not tear easily, may be ‘pieced together for making 
odd shapes by either sewing or heat treatment and 
will not crack or dry out. Its waterproofness is derived 
from its rubber base. 

Ultimately, the greatest market for this rubber-base 
material is expected to result from its use as a package 
wrapping material, particularly for perishable foods 
for refrigerator storage, according to Goodyear. 
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rying Machinery Development 


Wide-Spread Use of Latex Has Led to Development 
of Several New Drying Machines and Vulcanizers 


RACTICALLY every process in the production 

of rubber articles has evaporation or heat 

transfer as a basis. Within recent months there 
have been several improvements in evaporation and 
drying apparatus, this development being attributed, 
in the main, to the rapidly increasing use of latex in 
the rubber industry as well as other industries which 
are turning to latex as a valuable adjunct in the pro- 
duction of improved products. Several of these new 
machinery developments have been pioneered by the 
Spooner Dryer and Engineering Co., Ltd., Ilkley, 
Yorks, England 

All of the Spooner machines depend for their efh- 
ciency on the splitting up of air streams and main 
taining the velocity of these streams to their maxi- 
mum effective limits. Another feature in their design 
is that these machines are constructed in comparatively 
small units so that a machine of any capacity can be 
built up or added to by increasing the number of 
units which comprise a single machine. Although 
the conveying, loading and tentering devices of these 
machines follow accepted practices, the apparatus for 
heating and drying, or a combination of both, have 
been markedly improved. 

For instance, two machines have been developed 
for use in the drying of latex when used for coating 
fabrics. The larger of these two (Figs. 1 and 2) 1s 
used for treating fabrics at a speed up to 40 yards 
per minute for light fabrics, with heavier fabrics run- 
ning at correspondingly slower speed. The latex is 
applied and spread through a standard spreading head, 
while the material is taken through the machine on 





pin chains and held at full width throughout its pas 
sage. The material to be dried first passes through 
a chamber in which jets of steam are projected over 
the entire surface through a peculiar-shaped nozzle 
by means of a fan. That portion of the steam which 
is not absorbed by the cloth is returned to the fan and 
re-used. Heating of the material in the steam 
chamber before it passes into the drying section of 
the machine makes it easier to absorb the moisture 
content and obviates the tendency of case-hardening. 

After leaving the steam chamber, the material 
passes through three double drying sections, in each 
of which a stream of air operates, and is fully dried 
by the time it emerges from the third section. The 
outer casing for this machine, which consists of steel 
framed panels, is insulated against heat losses. Sev 
eral of the panels are hinged to provide ready access 
to internal units if necessary. It is reported that a 
consumption of steam as low as 1% pounds per pound 
of moisture removed has been obtained with this 
machine. 

The smaller of these two machines for latex-treated 
fabric has only two sections, although a third may be 
added when needed. Each section incorporates a 
drying chamber in which the stream of air is split up 
into finely divided sprays by means of a nozzle ar- 
rangement, this action resulting in high evaporative 
efficiency and uniformity of drying. The drying 
chambers are fed with air from fans. Each fan cir 
culates the main volume of air through a section and 
is equipped with an auxiliary runner which supplies 
a predetermined percentage of air into the circuit. 











FIG. 1—Reproduction of large drying machine for latex when used for coating fabrics. 
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FIG. 2—Diagram of large drying machine for latex when used for coating fabrics. 


When necessary the air drawn into this auxiliary 
runner may be controlled by means of a valve which 


can be regulated to suit the temperature at which the 
machine is required to operate. An air heater and an 
air filter are part of the fan circuit. The heater is of 
the ‘“gilled tube” type and is designed to meet the 


steam pressure available lhe filter acts to catch the 
impurities in the air within the circuit 

Although both of these machines have been pri 
marily designed for drying latex they may be adapted 
for the continuous vulcanizing process with simple 
modifications. Built for temperatures up to 400° | 
using high pressure and superheated steam in the air 
heaters, the air pressure may be sufficiently increased 
for effective vulcanizing. Because of the small dimen 


sions of the machines it 1s possible to use a neutral 
gas in place of the air so that any possible oxidizing 
effect is eliminated 

In cases where available space is limited and chains 
are not required, a machine built in vertical form has 
been made available and obviously has specific ad 
vantages. This type is built in sections up to 20 feet 
in height, the width of the machine approximating 
only 5 feet. One of the prime advantages of this 
construction is that there are fewer rollers over which 
the material is carried (the two top rollers being 
driven, the bottom ones serving only as guides). This 
machine also furnishes even heating, or drying in the 
case of the latex drying machine, and has small steam 
consumption on low power 

Spooner has also recently introduced a new type 
of festoon dryer or vulcanizer (Fig. 3) in which the 
material is carried through the machine in festoons 
carried on bars These bars, in turn, are taken 
through the machine on chains. Advantages claimed 
for this type of construction include the small amount 
of space required owing to the same principle applied 
in the design of the single pass machine, although the 
air streams cannot be martntained at the same high 
rate of velocity 

At the bottom of this dryer there is a pressure 
chamber for the hot air which is kept in circulation 
by a fan situated at the top of the machine. The hot 


air is fed through the same nozzle arrangement found 
on the other apparatus described and _ circulates 
through the steam heater. In the illustration is shown 
a special unit of this dryer on which doors have been 
fitted so that a length of material can be enclosed 
if the vulcanizing process requires slowing up. 

Another model of this festoon dryer is available for 
vulcanizing rubber articles of irregular shape. In this 
type, the articles are mounted on specially-designed 
trays and the air currents are maintained at a high 
velocity and are evenly distributed over the entire 
surface so that a very high and rapid heat transfer- 
ence is obtained 

In vulcanizing by direct contact with a hot platen 
the temperature is raised in a reasonably short time 
Chis calls for 


by the pressure applied to the material 
ittke machinery ingenuity. But in cases 


comparatively litt 








FIG. 3—New type of festoon dryer or vulcanizer. 
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where air or gas currents must be adopted, then the 
design of the machine is all-important, since it must 
be such that the air or gas passes over the entire 
surface of the material or product involved with high 
and uniform velocity. If such uniformity is not 
obtained then heating is both slow and irregular. 
According to Spooner engineers, comparatively few 
rubber chemists realize that the time factor in the 
heating up process has retarded the use of the air or 
gas vulcanizing process. They predict that now that 
heat transfer may be obtained evenly and quickly over 
a surface this process will come more widely into use. 
Certain rubber compounds vulcanize quickly, and 
with such mixtures no special precautions need be 
taken. When a slow vulcanizing mixture is_ used, 
however, then air currents cannot be used since the 
oxidizing effect is too great. In the case of the ma- 
chinery described the air or gas is held in a closed 
circuit and therefore it is possible to use CO, or nitro- 
gen as an inert gas where no oxidizing takes place. 
These considerations led to the development of a 
machine consisting of two separate sections, the mate- 
rial first passing through one of the sections, which 
may be either vertical or horizontal in shape, in which 
the air streams are maintained at the highest possible 
velocity, and when the material has reached the pre- 
determined temperature passing into the second sec- 
tion in which the same temperature is maintained 
and in which vulcanization is completed. In both of 
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these sections CO, can be used instead of air to avoid 
oxidization. In the second section in which the tem- 
perature is evenly maintained, the air streams, no 
matter how slowly they are set to move, spread uni- 
formly at all times. If pockets of dead air were 
allowed to occur they would tend to lower the tempera- 
ture and cause uneven vulcanization, 

Spooner has also developed an evaporative part of 
a spreading machine for treating rubber coated mat- 
rials of the standard type which embodies this same 
principle. The evaporative portion consists of a sec- 
tion the outer casing of which is constructed of steel 
framing in which asbestos-insulated doors are fitted. 
Inside this casing are two evaporative chambers, one 
above and the other below the material, with nozzles 
attached to each other. <A fan circulates the gas 
within the chambers through a heater in similar 
manner to other circuits described, but above the up- 
per chamber is a trunk connected to a fan which draws 
the solvent-laden air out of the chamber. The fan is 
of sufficient strength to prevent the air within the 
chamber (which evaporates the solvent) from becom- 
ing an explosive mixture. 

An alternative to this system is a section with closed 
ends which is fed by CO, or nitrogen so that the mix- 
ture within the chamber is unexplosive. This method 
makes possible regaining of the solvent without any 
appreciable drop in temperature so that the usual 
losses from such regeneration methods are eliminated. 





Development of 


R I ASONS leading to the experiments and develop- 

ment of rayon cord in bus and truck tires were 
outlined by W. Gibbons, director, development de- 
partment, U. S. Rubber Products, Inc., at a recent 
meeting in Detroit sponsored by the Detroit District 
Committee of the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, and reproduced in the April, 1937, issue of 
the A.S.T.M. Bulletin. The more pertinent remarks 
of Mr. Gib _— with regard to rayon in tires follow: 

Pneumatic heavy service tires have certain require 
ments in carcass strength. These requirements have 
been met with the use of the best possible cotton 
making the strongest possible cord. As carrying 
capacities and cross sections of tires increase, carcass 
strength requirements likewise increase. It is the 
practice of the industry to meet these requirements 
with an increasing number of plies. There is a limit 
however, to changes in this direction. As carcass 
thicknesses are increased, the heat generated through 
deformation of the tire in service also increases; like- 
wise compression and extension strains on the internal 
structure are materially increased. 

With the best engineering practice known, it was 
being realized more and more that eventually stronger 
materials and materials having greater fatigue capaci- 
ties would have to be developed if tire engineering 
was to keep itself abreast of automotive engineering 
and the development of super-highways. Several 
years ago, chemists brought forth their first attempt 
to develop a rayon yarn for use in tires, and like most 
developments of this kind, early attempts were not 
successful. Today, however, sufficient progress has 
been made to warrant the use of a cord made from 
rayon as a substitute for the cotton cords universally) 
used. At its present stage of development, rayon 
yarn being used for tire cord is from 50 to 100% 
stronger than the common commercial variety of 
rayon. This strength is obtained without sacrifice 


Rayon in Tires 


of the very necessary flexibility required in tire cord. 

In comparing the relative merits of cotton and 
rayon cord, it is necessary to consider the fact that 
the moisture-strength relationships of the two ma- 
terials are entirely different. A cord made of cotton 
becomes materially weaker as it loses its moisture, 
while a cord made of rayon becomes materially 
It is necessary also to give consideration to 
a difference to their density. A rayon cord is some- 
what more dense than a cotton cord. In the develop- 
ment of rayon tires, advantage has been taken of 
these relatively favorable characteristics. 

The use of rayon cord presented a rather difficult 
problem from the standpoint of obtaining adequate ad- 
hesion between its surface and the rubber insulating 
materials of the carcass. The difficulties have very 
definitely been overcome and the present tires are en- 
tirely adequate in this respect. Modifications of latex 
adhesive solutions which have been in use for a 
considerable number of years form a base for the 
solutions now in use in rayon tires. 

It should be realized that the development is still 
in the early stages and, while extremely successful 
tires have been developed, the ultimate possibilities in 
rayon have not yet been achieved. <A super quality 
tire has been produced, but demonstrations of its 
anc bn can be made only under extremely severe 
service conditions. 

The growth of this important development is de- 
pendent on several factors. At present, rayon tire 
cord of suitable quality is materially higher in cost 
than even the most expensive cotton cord. Experience 
only will answer the question as to what ‘portion of the 
total heavy service tire usage will require its superior 
qualities. The trend toward super-highways, high- 
speed bus operations, and to high-speed long distance 
freight haulage seems to indicate that eventually there 
will be an increasing demand. ; 


stronger. 





Rubber in Coal Handling 


JOA ! handl several Stages during ts 
4 length of life fron ! » consumer use. Break 


ie of the coal a a) rr more of these stages 
resul iT 1 depre itor ot the value oft the com 
modity heref e, it was to be expected that con 
siderable resear as been conducted to devise ways 
and il ( e breakage possibilities to a 
min Va ransportation steps where 
reakage is more apt to occur, particularly at 

i idl iy { uhioa O pe int 

Severa! year Messrs. Wilkinson Rubber Lina 
ex, Lt England, created a number of anti 
reakaye te featuring linings ol specially com 
pounded rubb \ series of service tests resulted in 
improved chutes which, according to the company, 
are rapidh wing put to use by coal compamies 
hroughout the orld \ typical installation is that 
recently made by the London Midland and Scottish 
Railway for their general terminal plant at Glasgow, 
Scotland 

This installation consists of a lined hopper and a 
series of fabric-re nforced rubber flanged tubs Be each 
tube being 3 feet. 6 inches in diameter, total length 
of the complete a reaking device measuring 25 
feet Che lining consist f a number ot Linatex 
tube each l-inch in thickness and strengthened in 
ternally with special proofed fabric to prevent stretch 
ing. Steel ring flanges are used to attach the tube 
hoth to the hopper and to each other Between the 
anges ot the tubes ar lLinatex baffles which are 
really the vital portions of the equipment 


Method of Controlling Tension 


The tail end of the anti-breaking device consists of 


a diaphragm of 1l-inch thick rubber, slit to form eight 


ort Ty 1) 
Set On \long 


underneath is a solid rubbet 


the center line of each section and 


bracket, the metal-shod 
end of which projects through a suitable slot in the 


wall of the Linatex tube, thus holding the bracket 


firmly in position Through holes provided in these 
metal shod ends art tore ided suitabl sized Linatex 
tension cords by vhich the resistance ot the baffles 
to the flow of coal is controlled 


and quickly varied bv means of this control and once 


Tension is readily 
the correct degre of tension 1s secured the device 
needs no further adjustment 

\s the coal enters the lined hoppet at the top of 
the anti-breaker, the controlled baffles keep it flowing 
When exceedingly large lumps of coal are 
the baffles bend easily 


centrally 
encountered the brackets undet 
and, in this installation, can provide an opening fully 
3 feet in diameter, equivalent to the size of the tubes. 

Simple in design, the improved rubber-lined, anti 
breaking coal device (which is also adaptable to other 
hard materials) requires no skilled attention since 
there are no mechanical parts. The lower tubes are 
fitted with swing bolts so that they may readily be 
removed or replaced if longer or shorter tubes are 
required Its desien offers a minimum of wind re 


sistance, said to be an important factor when coaling 


' 
; 


| ] ‘ 
in heavy winds Due to the 


can be delivered through circular manholes, common 


hose-like delivery, coal 


on small ocean vessels 


through the coal anti-breaker 


In its entire passage 


] 


the material comes contact only with the resilient 


rubber lining so that there is a minimum of noise. 
The tubular construction plus the reduction of break 


age practically eliminates former dust troubles. 
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Waterproofing Pile Fabrics 


7 Ri are a number of processes for water 
proofing pile fabrics, several of which incor- 


porate the use of rubber. Those of the latter type, 
as well as several others, are capably and brietly de 
scribed by T. Ridd in a recent issue of American 
Dyestuff Reporter in an article on the subject. Warn- 
ing that precaution must be taken in using such pro- 
cesses, especially those incorporating latex, a com- 
paratively recent entry into the field of textile proof 
ing, because of the complicated patent situation, the 
author makes it clear that processes he describes are 
all protected. 

The use of rubber for waterproofing pile fabrics 
is confined to the rubberizing of the backing onl 
since a deposit of rubber on the pile fibers would 
cause serious clotting. The rubber mix, or “dough” 
as it is termed in the trade, is applied to the backing 
of pile foods by means of spreaders, the f 
in open order between a rubber roll and the blade of 
an iron doctor set at a suitable distance above tl roll 
The required amount of dough is distributed across 
the width of the cloth, being subsequently 
form an even coating during the passa; 


y 
~ 


fabric passing 


levelec to 


e of the fabric 


under the doctor. 


Several Curing Procedures 


When the fabric leaves the doctor it passes through 
a heated tunnel in order that the solvent in the mix 
may evaporate. Several coats of rubber are given in 
cases where it is desired to develop a non-skid sur 
face, according to Mr. Ridd, such as in hearth rugs or 
oor mats or for material to form imitation turf for 
indoor golf and tennis “greens.” 

After dusting on tale or starch powder, if the ad 
hesiveness of t 


the material is ready for curing. If the deposit of 


he rubber coating must be reduced. 
rubber is a light one, then a cold curing process with 
sulfur chloride is adopted; if a heavy one then it is 
cured by the application of dry heat or treated with 
live steam. The cold cure is not suitable for heavily 
rubberized pile fabrics because the solution of sulfur 
chloride fails to penetrate a stout coating of rubbet 

In cases where the use of heat at temperatures over 
100° C. is detrimental to the goods, as in the instance 
of material with acetate rayon pile, curing of the rub 
ber is either conducted at a temperature somewhat 
below that hgure or else the operation is performed 
at normal atmospheric pressure. In order to achieve 
an efficient cure without the use of heat, an ultra- 
accelerator 1s employed in place of an accelerator of 
the ordinary type, according to the autho: 

It is generally known that the presence of copper 
salt in a rubberized fabric is detrimental to efficient 
curing, particularly if the cure is carried out by the 
cold method. Copper salts exert a powerful catalytic 
effect on the rubber vulcanizate, oxidation and even 
tual degradation of the rubber. It is therefore essen 
tial that copper salts be not utilized as dyeing or 
after-treating assistants for textiles which require rub 
berizing. 








To Owners of Noble’s “Latex in Industry” 


The author has prepared an addenda and errata list 
which represents not only errors in patent numbers and 
typography but which includes a number of references 
originally omitted from the book. This list, in printed 
form which may be readily pasted into the original copy, 
is available without cost to all purchasers of the heals, 
Address requests to THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th 
Street, New York City. 
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First Pneumatic Rubber 
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Tire 


Although Thompson’s Patent Specified a Leather 
Casing His Tire Was Essentially Pneumatic Type 


By P. W. Barker 


OBERT W. 
\delphia 


matic rl bber lire, 


I-ngland, patented the first pneu 
t1 for carriages, in England on 
ecember 10, 1845, as No. 10,990, and in the United 
Mav 8, 1847, as No. 5,104. Specifications 


patents have been examined, and they appear 


ates, on 
for bot 
that Thompson used a leather cas 


ted with metal rivet-heads, his tire was es- 
] 


ng, prote 
rubber tire. It was vulcanize 
in 1839 by 
patented by 
in England, 


ya phneumati¢ 
anization had been discovered 
subsequently 


\lexander Parkes, 


( harles (,00d veal ind 


Thomas Hancock and 
1844 and 1846 


Quotations from Thompson’s Patent 


Quotations trom the 
1 than any other 
hompson’s pneumatic tire: 

‘The nature of my 
ion of elastic 


United States patent perhaps 
ill SeTy\ petter means to describe 
said invention consists in_ thi 


ipplicat bearings round the tires of the 


wheels of carriages for the purpose of lessening the 
power required to draw the carriages, rendering their 
and diminishing the y make 
vhen in motion. I prefer employing for the purpose a 


t+ 


motion easier, noise they 


ollow belt composed of some air and water tight ma 
ial, such as sulphurized caoutchouc or gutta-percha, 
it whereby the wheels will in 
their revolution present a cushion of air 


and intlating it with air, 
every part of 
to the ground or rail or track on which they run. 

“The elastic belt is made as follows: A number of 
canvas saturated and covered on both sides 
sulphurized india-rubber or gutta-percha in a 

ate of solution are laid one upon the other and each 
fold connected to the one immediately below it by a 
solution of india-rubber or gutta-percha or other suit 


folds Ot 


with 


5 


able cement 

‘The belt thus formed is then sulphurized by im 
mersion in melted sulphur or exposure to the fumes of 
burning sulphur, which renders it more pliable and 
prevents it getting stiff on exposure to cold; or the 
belt ma\ be made of a single thickness of india-rubber 
or gutta-percha in a sheet state and sulphurized as 
iforesaid, and then inclosed in a canvas cover, 

‘A strong outer casing in which to hold the elastic 
belt is then built up (so to speak) around the tire by 
riveting together a i circular segments of 
leather and bolting them to the tire. A pipe, through 
which to inflate the elastic belt with air, is passed at 
one place through the tire of the wheel and fitted with 
an air-tight screw-cap. 

‘| prefer distending the elastic belt with air, as be- 
ing more suitable than anything else for the purpose ; 
but it may be distended with various solid substances 


series of 


THOMPSON, a civil engineer, ot 











Thompson's “Traction Wheel,” patented in 1847. 


of an elastic quality—as, for instance, metallic springs, 
sulphurized pieces of caoutchouc, or gutta-percha, or 
horse-hair or sponge.” 

Thompson even thought of the tire flap: “and in some 
cases, where the nature of the roadway frequent con 
cussions are likely to take place, a flat strap or band 
of sulphurized caoutchoue or gutta-percha or other 
suitable elastic substance of the width of the tire and 
about half an inch in thickness might be interposed 
between the tire of the wheel and the elastic belt, so 
as to render it less liable to rupture in the event of its 
being jammed between the roadway and the tire.” 


Additional Ideas of Inventor 


Other ideas of Thompson concerning the pneumatic 
tire were nine inner tubes instead of one, inner tubes 
built in separate segments each with valve stem, and 
the use of his “bearings” as he called them for bath 
chairs, rocking-chairs, and other like articles used 
commonly in amusement parks and within doors. 

Hancock and Macintosh had of course used solid 
rubber tires on carriages in 1845, if not earlier; but it 
was not until 1888 when John Boyd Dunlop, an Irish- 
man, patented the first pneumatic bicycle tire, that the 
pneumatic rubber tire began to supplant the solid tire 
Pneumatic tires for automobiles came after 1888, some 
say first Edouard Michelin, one of the brothers who 
founded the great French Michelin company, and 
others claim the honor for various United States rub- 
ber manufacturers in 1895 and 1896. This point, how- 
ever, had best be left for another day. 











Stretched Chilled Rubber 


UBBER becomes hard and opaque at low tem 
peratures and s then said to be “frozen” or 


In this state it exhibits most of the 


‘boardy 


phenomena associated vith true crystallization Dur 
ing work on “frozen” crude rubber at the laboratories 
of the National Bureau of Standards it was noted 


that stretched samples behaved in a curious manner. 
Further investigation revealed additional strange be 


havior of crystallizing samples, some of which are 
reported by W. Harold Smith and Charles P a} lor. 
members ot the Bureau in the February 19, 1937, 


issue of Scie These reactions, which follow here 
with, may possibly have some special significance in 
explaining the rubbery” state 

When a piece of crude rubber, for example, a strip 
about 5mm. wide and 2 mm. thick, is stretched moder 
ately, cooled to 25° C.. and maintained at that tem 
perature, it first becomes hard and then during a few 
hours the length of the retched piece increases about 
1 \ strip of rubber stretched and nailed to a 
board, rise o form an arc between the ‘point of at 
tachment This secondary elongation ts roughly in 
dependent of the amount of stretch if the mecrease in 
length has been between 20 and 300% We have 
obs rvé d I with smoked sheet p le cr¢ pe, milled pale 
crepe and with smoked sheet that has been swelled 
slightly by benzene remove strains, and thoroughly 
dried It is absent or feeble with vulcanized rubber 
or with rubber that has been stretched to the clegree 
at which it displays marked resistance to further 


elongation. The elongation does not occur with un 


stretched rubbe1 
The effect is not simply 


component of the volume 
changes which occur on stretching or freezing, but 
is Opposite in direction and has at least four times 
the magnitude which such volume changes would 


produce. Measurements have not yet been made of 
the change of volume accompanying the elongation 
By analogy with tl ontraction of stretched rubber 
on heating, it seems probable that this phenomenon 
is related to the Gough-Joule effect, and that the in 
crease in length is accompanied by a lateral contraction 
of such magnitude that the volume decreases 


Available evidence indicates that rubber hydro 


carbon consists of very long molecules. When rubber 
is stretched. these molecules tend to be oriented 
parallel to the direction of elongation, so that, when 
freezing begins, a crystalline axis has already been 
established The crystals are corresponding] ori 
ented. During freezing a time comes when enough 


molecules have fallen into crystalline spacing to harden 
the sample and relieve the stresses that produced 
\s more molecules move into the crys 
talline arrangement, the spacings at right angles 


Stret hing 
to the stretc] 


1 become le ss, the long directions of the 
. 


molecules become ore strictly parallel to the axis ot 
This explana 


tion 1s supported by unpublished evidence regarding 


stretch, and the sample is elongated 


crystal growth at approximately eo «, 


~ - 


Expansion-Joint Fillers 


D: RING the past vear the National Bureau of 
Standards has conducted an extensive study of 
expansion-joint fillers, with particular reference to 
their use in concrete roof slabs. Proprietary materials 
collected for the purpose were of 12 distinct types, 
which may be classified under the headings of plastic, 
premolded, and sheet-metal joints. Plastic composi- 


1 1 


tions consiste ot rul r latex compositions, bitumin 
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ous materials for hot application, bituminous mastics 
for cold application, asphalt and rubber mixtures for 
hot application, and oil mastics. 

Joint fillers obtained in form for insertion into the 
joints consisted of impregnated fiber boards, asphalt 
and fiber boards, sponge rubber, cork boards, rubber 
bound cork, and extruded rubber. Sheet metal joints 
were of two shapes of thin copper, one in the form of 
a bellows and the other shaped like an inverted “V”. 

These were subjected to various tests to determine 
the permeability or W atertightness of joints, durability 
or resistance to weathering, behavior at various tem- 
peratures, and resistance to fatigue. Specimens of the 
joint fillers were exposed in the weatherometer in 
which they were subjected to the rays of a carbon arc 
lamp and moisture. Joint specimens between concrete 
blocks were exposed to the weather, high tempera- 
tures, low temperatures, and a cycle consisting of 18 
hours at approixmately 12° F 
and 5 hours at 122° F. Sheet-metal joints were 
rue, and for this purpose a special 


1 hour in water, 


tested only for fati: 


apparatus was made to simulate the opening and clos 
ing of the joints to determine the number of cycles 
before cracking 

\ll of the joint fillers containing rubber (except the 
type which is a combination of asphalt and rubber) 
showed rather marked hardening effects in the weath- 
erometer exposure, according to the April, 1936, issue 
of the Technical News Bulletin of the National Bu- 
reau of Standards. Most of the rubber latex tests 
showed fairly satisfactory results. Sponge rubber and 
rubber bound cork, in most of the joint tests, resulted 
in leaky conditions with rather small joint openings. 
The extruded rubber type gave from fair to good 
indications in the joint tests. The mixture of asphalt 
and rubber was very difficult to hold in the joint at 
high temperatures 


Selection and Training of Men 


Continued from page 1i 


been carried on in our plant for a number of years. 
[he classroom work in related subjects which supple- 
ments the actual shop experience of our apprentices is 
now carried on through an arrangement with our 
local university. Under this arrangement full use 
is made of the university facilities and instructors. 

\dditional supplementary training may be accom- 
plished through the medium of employee publications, 
employee clubs and organizations, suggestion sys 
tems, and above all, through the earnest and ever- 
lasting efforts of higher management to consider the 
welfare of the employees in all of its everyday trans- 
actions 

Summary 

We have tried to indicate that in our opinion the 
job of training employees is a continuous job; it is 
always with us; we should no more expect our em 
yloyees to become and to remain satisfactory workers 
hrough the mere application of a brief training 
period at the time of their employment than we 
should expect to qualify for managerial responsibility 
today and then disregard the need for constant self- 
development in the future to prepare ourselves for 
new responsibilities as they develop. The training of 
employees, supervision, as well as Man- 


1 
I 
; 
{ 


people 
agement, must be a continuous process 

Selection should fit the employee to the job; train- 
ing should help the employee adapt himself to the 
changing requirements of industry. The methods 


are not as important as the viewpoint. 
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Mew Equipment 





High Pressure Air Eliminator 
| hendgp recone designed and constructed to meet 


the demand for an air eliminator that will auto- 
matically vent driers, steam coils, traps, ete., now 
being vented by hand, the Gorton High Pressure Air 
Eliminator has been introduced by the Gorton Heat- 
ing Corporation, Cranford, N. J. This instrument 
can be used on all high pressure lines or equipment 





requiring automatic and quick air elimination under 
pressures up to 150 pounds. The operating member 
is said to be made of a special non-corrosive metal 
that is sensitive to heat changes, which makes it 
positive in operation. The operating member closes 
the valve at 212 F. and keeps it closed until the 
temperature drops below that point when it auto- 
matically opens the valve. This feature makes it 
impossible to stick the valve shut or to blow it shut 
when steam is turned on. The new air eliminator 
has a 2%-inch diameter, is 454 inches high overall 
and has a %-inch bottom pipe connection. The air 
outlet has a 3/16-inch diameter. 


Shock-Absorber Roller Conveyor 


A FTER a six-month testing period, during which 
it was used in actual service, a shock-absorbing, 
resiliently mounted, roller conveyor has been intro- 
duced by the Mathews Conveyor Company, Ellwood 
City, Penna. Its manufacturer claims that heavy 
loads can be dropped on this new type conveyor with- 
out injury to the bearings of the rollers, due to the 
resilient mounting. Each roller of the conveyor 
carries its proportionate share of the load. This 
conveyor is said to incorporate the first major de- 
velopment of importance in the design and manu- 
facture of ball-bearing roller conveyors since their 
inception, with the exception of improvements in 
be aring design from time to time. 


185 


Improved Span Grinding Mill 


NEW model of the Span Grinding Mill (Type 
VIII), incorporating many advantages over the 
former model, has been introduced by M. Pancorbo, 
155 John Street, New York City. The improved 
machine has a base wide enough to hold a 25 h.p. 





motor, thus providing for greater production capacity. 
It also is equipped with a larger hopper than the 
former model so that larger quantities of the material 
to be ground may be loaded at one time. Other 
improvements include an 8 V-belt drive instead of 
a 6, and a guard over the pulley. The new grinder 
is capable of producing 200 to 400 pounds per hour, 
depending on the material used and the fineness of 
the powder desired. The Span Grinding Mill, which 
operates by means of disks with special grinding 
surfaces, is designed to reduce all kinds of vulcanized 
rubber waste to fine powder form and also handles 
hard rubber, chemicals and other materials. 


Bronze Hancock Valves 


OMPLETION of 1%, 1% and 2-inch sizes in 

globe and angle patterns of the bronze valves fea- 
tured by the Hancock Valve Division, Consolidated 
Ashcroft Hancock Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., 
has been announced, This rounds out the line of spe- 
cial valves introduced to the market in sizes of 1 inch 
and smaller a year ago by the company. This valve line 
is distinguished by hard stainless steel seats and discs 
with which the valves are equipped, the trim in each 
valve being heat treated to a hardness of 500 Brinell 
and then machined on a diamond boring machine, 


Rockwood Dualsteel Union 


| ESIGNED to withstand severe pipe line abuses, 

such as occur in rubber factories and similar 
plants, the Dualsteel union has been perfected by the 
Rockwood Sprinkler Company, Worcester, Mass. The 
union is said to stand up under the strain of expan- 
sion and contraction in pipe lines and corrosive con- 
ditions caused by dilute sulfuric acid, particularly 
accelerated oxygen corrosion caused by the alternating 
of live steam and cold water in the same process 
lines. Dualsteel has a hardness of 180 Brinell, ac- 
cording to the company. 








Rubber Stripping Machine 


| NCLUDED in t ne of machinery for use in the 
rubber industry produced by the firm of Quarmby 




















sa i strip] ne rubber tk 
his machine said to be rapid In its Operation and 
ontrol 1 naintaine it al position of the stroke by 
means of a foot treadl The opening between the 
block and knite, when the knife ts at its highest point, 
is 4 inches, thus giving ample room to pull the material 
through without scratching the surface In additior 
» the 51-inch od he company builds strippers 
vith 62-inch, 94 ind 115-inch knives, whil 
strokes trom inch to 8 inches can be supplied. Bi 
sides rubber, this sti pper is used for cutting leather 
leath ware Ie ind othe nate ils 


Aminco Flexometer 


\ VIQONGS the various rubber testing instruments 
d manufactured by the American Instrument Com 
pany, In Silver Spring, Marvland,. is the Aminco 


Ile xometet csp ally designed to measut the iexXu 





ral properties of sheet rubber, as well as paper, fabric, 


varnish films and other materials. This tmstrument 
was developed by the National Bureau of Standards 
In the case of sheet rubber, it measures the flexural 
work—the amount of work done on the specimen in 
folding it through a definite angle (closely related to 
the stiffness of the specimen as appreciated by the 
fingers when the specimen is folded by them) ; flexu- 
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ral resilience—the amount of work recovered when 
the specimen is allowed to unfold; and _ flexural 


hysteresis—the amount of work lost when the speci- 
nen is folded and allowed to unfold, expressed as 


I 
\ set of six calibrated springs in the instrument, any 


one of which can be put into use at the operator's 


will, extends the range of the instrument to cover a 
wide range of materials. Known as Model 6-20, t! 


\minco Flexometer weighs 30 pounds 


Federal Test Indicator 
N exceptionally compact test indicator erme 
d Model 2, 
Products Corporation, Providence, Rhode [sland It 


has been developed \ the Fede 1 i] 


is a universal type of indicator for checking the true- 
ness of any machinery or mechanical parts and may) 


} 4 . . qe : ie one 
ve usec 1n rub er tactories To che k ny n wignmen 





of cylinder rolls, wear or play in rolls, bearings, shatts, 
et The new instrument is graduated to read .OO0] 
nches and is a low trict on iewelt | bearing ry 


novement consists of a combination lever and 


contact crown gear so that friction and wear are re 


luced toa minimum. It is furnished with a universal 
widing bar and clamp in a case. Adapter rods ar 


wailable for adapting the indicator to surtace and 


eight gauges or test sets The company exp cts to 
bring out a similar instrument, graduat in .OO1 


inches, t be called Model * shortly 


Schrader Spark Plug Pum 


\ SPARK plug pump, so called because it screws 
be ‘ ° P . 
i into the plug opening in the motor, has been 


added to the line of products featured by A. Schrader’s 


Son, Brooklyn, N. Y. It inflates all types of tires, 
air mattresses, rubber boats and air pressure tanks, 
and may also be used for spraying trees, paint, etc. 
Motorists can use it, particularly sportsmen and 


campers and trailer tourists for inflating boats and 
mattresses as well as tires. It makes excellent equip 
ment for truckmen, bus operators and farmers when 
tires require air far from a service station—encourag 
ing the immediate correction of under-inflation in 
stead of risking damage to tires by riding on a soft 
one to the nearest service point. Any gasoline motor 
of two or more cylinders will operate it. Interchange 
able adapters make one pump fit any standard plug 
opening. Construction of the pump unit is carefully 
engineered to assure quickest possible inflation and 
only passes clean, cool air. The opposite end of the 
pump hose is fitted with a tire valve connection. Tires 
can then be quickly inflated by running the motor at 


idling speed 
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percentage of the work done in folding the specimen. 
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Book Reviews 





The Reactions of Pure Hydrocarbons. By Gustav Egloff 
Published by the Reinhold Publishing 
330 West 42nd Street, New York City ( 


pp. $16.75. (A.C.S. Monograph No. 73) 
lvatlable from Book Department, The Rubber Age). 


This monograph represents an attempt to correlate all 
work on the 


ried on by scientific organizations throughout the 


the researc! reactions of pure hydrocarbons 


d How successful this attempt was can best be re 


alized fro the 1500 references cited and the more than 50 
] 


ies of author and ubject indexes The book covers 
e reactions of pure vdrocarbons resulting trom thermal, 
atalvtic, photochemical and electrical treatment, and 1s 


exhaustive work on the subject to date It cor- 


lates, explains and criticizes the mass of work done on 


thjiect by appr ximately 1200 different investigators 
hie wuthor, director ot research tor the Universal Oil 
Products Company, Chicago, is well qualified to offer suc] 


17 


SI Rubber chemists will be particularly interested 
the discussion of the non-catalytic treatment of rubber, 


upies a sectiol tr the ast chapter ¢ the OOK, 


ished bw Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York ( 


Man in a Chemical World. By A. Cressy Morrison. Pub- 


292 pp. $3.00 
perly described as “an autobiography of an industry 

hook has as its object the awakening of the layman to 

e fact that the chemical industries render a service that 

uches practically every activity in which he engages, an 

é ‘ h achieves by giving a straight-from-the-shoul 

( ccoun f how chemistry transforms scientific prog 
ress into evervday necessities The growing use of rub 


ber in the automotive, electrical and other industries is 


iefly touched upon, while the importance syntheti 


bber in both peace and war time is stressed. The book 


as a subject index which enables the reader to quickly 


locate any particular chemical achievement “Man in a 
Chemical World” was planned by the New York Sec 
ti t the \merican ( emical Society as part of its pro 
gram in connecti Wi the 300th Anniversary of the 
nding of the chemical industries in the United States, 
which was celebrated 1935. Although written primarily 
( the lay in, rubber chemists, chemical engineers, nm 
alists and executives will find this book of interest 
a 


Manual de la Industria de la Goma. ( Manual of the Rubber 


Industry Edited by Luis Pascual Mejias Lopez. Pub- 


lished by La Goma, Calle de Moncada, 4, Barcelona, 
Spain. 7 x 10 in. 362 pp. 25 Pesetas, 15 Centimos to for- 
eign countries, postage-paid (approximately $3.15) 


Consisting of 50 chapters and a subject index, this book 


represents a summary of the various branches of the rubber 
industry. 


hapters are devoted to the different species of 


bbe lants, cultivation, theory and methods of vuleani- 
ration, vulcanization accelerators, dissolution of rubber, 
nalyzing crude rubber, testing methods, reclaimed rubber, 


solvent recovery, factice, manufacturing processes, pneu 


atic and solid tires, development of rubber machinery, 
manufacture and application of hard rubber, synthetic rub 
ber, etc The book is illustrated throughout, with pictures 
f rubber machinery liberally sprinkled through those sec 
tions devoted to manufacturing processes. It includes a 
number of suggested formulas for the production of various 
products. This manuai is described by the publishers as 
being the first original book written in Spanish on the 
subject of rubber 


Corporation, 
. 9 in. 900 
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Directory of New England Manufacturers—1937-38. Pub 
lished by George D. Hall, Inc., 665 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 8 x 1034 in. 726 pp. $15.00 


This directory, new and completely 
data on 17,000 New England 
types of manufacturing. The data includes names of the 


principal officers of each company, a description of the 


revised, contains 
concerns engaged in all 


products made, number of factory employees, capital, and 
location of branch plants or offices. In addition to an 
alphabetical list, the same concerns are classified by state, 
city and town, while the directory also contains an alpha 
betical list of brand names, together with the names and 
addresses of the manufacturers There is also a section 
devoted to an alphabetical breakdown by products Phis 
book is invaluable to concerns selling to manufacturers 
located in the New 
tion is scheduled for January, 1939. 


England area. The next revised edi- 





Booklets, Catalogs, etc. 





Properties of Du Pont Rubber Chemicals. (Report No. 200) 
Rubber Chemicals Division, E. I. du Pont de Nemou 
& Co., Inc., Wilmington, x 9 in 
164 pp 


i 


Delaware 6 


report (No. 187) 


which gave brie f desc riptions of the properties ot the com 


In December, 1934, Du Pont issued a 


anti-oxidants and miuscellan 
Because of the convenience it af 


forded rubber chemists the supply of the edition has bee: 


pany’s various accelerators, 


eous rubbe 3 che 1111¢ als 


exhausted. This latest report (No. 200) is re-published 
edition of the earlier one, in revised and amplified form 
Specific data on each product is given, including chemical 


composition, physical properties, compounding characteris 
tics, and uses. In some cases tables giving a summary of 
physical test data are also included. Information o1 
Du Pont’s line of 


(formerly called DuPrene x 


latex chemicals, as well as on 


neoprene 
rounds out the report. Space 
is provided for notes throughout the book, which is the 
most complete one yet published by Du Pont on its line of 


rubber chemicals 
. 


Collordata. Collord, Inc., 7049 Lyndon Avenue, Detroit, 


Mich. 5% x 8 in. 24 pp 

Applications of the company’s rubber lining materials 
is described and pictorially presented in this booklet, as 
well as its Surfaseal, a rubber protective coating paint 
The booklet also contains reproductions of page adver- 


tisements recently used by the company in the metal 
and finishing fields, in addition to several short articles 
value of protective coatings by various engineers 


on the 
and chemists 
°o 


Micronex. Binney & Smith Co., 41 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. 9 x 12 in 

This booklet contains a series of six insert advertis« 
ments previously used by the company in rubber journals 
Each insert, colorfully printed, is devoted to specific data 
on the structure of a Micronex tread, the complete series 
giving an entire story The data given is both practical 
and theoretical, and covers such angles as piling, orienta 
tion as a result of polarity, interstitial volume, etc 


Falk Steelflex Couplings. (Bulletin 4100). The Falk Cor 
poration, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 8!2 x 11 in. 36 pp. 


This catalog (which supersedes Bulletins 181 and 182) 
describes and illustrates the company’s new line of an 
improved design of flexible couplings merchandised un- 
der the “Steelflex” 
rating, method of selection and dimensions are given. Rat 
ings of the new couplings range from .4 to 18,000 h.p 


trade name. Specifications, design, 
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Editorial Comment 


Germany's Duty, 


rerman government il 
on Crude Rubber jounced a 100% duty o 
M import , ” 
i-] ila le purpose | oviding 
an im iy the cost of financing syn 
heti bo ry Scrap rubber and rub 
’ nain ee of duty Th 
result ¢ course, hav wo effects 
! \ I it oO ide rubbet importer 
nto th \ ‘ LIS le price ot rubbet1 
| oduct e (; nsumet 
In vie ( it Germany has been a heavy 
mport ently, taking 72,000 long 
tons last ipproximately 22,000 long tons 
in the nrs eC of 1937, there 1s a tal possi 
yility lal i \ iffect the sta sical crude 
rubber picture (5 in imports drop, as they ar 
hound to eT Thy ( 1e supply of rude rubbe 
ror othe in ( ( at eased Sel n O Case Up 
the 1 preval 


The Causes of 


- l 
Fluctuations modity prices, particularly 
ipDpet (;senerally {t 18 a 
fairly easy tte what domestic « reign 
event lies behi drop or a decided gain 
Devaluation t « ( \ ictual or rumored ), strikes 
shut cd Vns ( ( ‘ p nents of s Ippl es, iowering 
of available i these ire re on ible ictors 
Raids by ) e Ixchang e always «de 
plored, and recogniz is a detrimental fact her 
are many otl 
Che price « ver during the pas onth has 
wen sub sha ul quent fluctuations. Many 
Of the 1S to s cond rn wel 
absent vitl Lie excepto! Oo! enewed ears ot ak 
levalua n ore ed states | S particu 
larly intere ng ( to dig deep into the 
aus ( \ uation (One unusual ad 
verse fa nth can readily be ascet 
Laine e (re nan overnment 1n 
imposing a duty of 100% on all crude rubber imports 
ror the annot 1 nnancing ep xluction 
of synthetic rubber it country 
But what of t l I uses \ caretul st ily o 
irket prices 30 davs reveals that a larg 
lrop n p eC oO ( own is eech made by 
Sir Shenton hon (;overnor of the Straits Settl 
nents. li it sp ‘ homas made two pertinent 
remarks ] that re onable price level to crude 
rubb 5 tween 8 and 10d (approx 


{ 


and (Z) restriction of 


\merican 


mately 18 to 20 cents) output 


must be considered a temporary device 


rubber manufacturers will heartily applaud these state- 

For some time an unofficial debate has existed 
rubber 1 anufat turers as 
to an equitable price for the commodity. The | nited 
a hand to the extent 


producers and 
States government has even taken 
of mildly protesting conditions which permit prices to 
reach unreasonable proportions. Qn the one hand the 
manufacturers claim that producers can earn respect 
profits from 18-cent rubber, while the producers 


claim a 25 


able” 


cent figure would be jearer the mark. 


It would appear that a commodity as important as 


rubber should not be subject to severe fluctuation, and 


for obviating this condition must again 


door of the International Rubber Regu 


lating Committee. That Committee has done well with 


regulation” of supply; now it simmers down to a 


question Ot price 


A N ld maxXimM 
that “there are 


skinning 


States 


more 


A New N.R.A. 
Takes Shape 


wavs than one ot 


a cat” and that phrase aptly 


current Ad- 


applies to the 


ministration’s methods of regulating American busi 
ness foo well will it be remembered that one of the 
first actions of the government in taking power was 


uction of the ill-fated N.R.A It might be 
, however, to a number of manufacturers to learn 
hat the N.R.A., o1 =: 
s, parades and eagles 


N.RLA 


a large part of it, is again in our 
sans nag 


lor instance, under the voluntary codes for 


individual trades or industries were provided where 
requested by majority groups or associations while 
the Fe al Trade Commission is now empowered to 
reate voluntary trade practice agreements sucn as 

tire trade) when 1 


recently instituted in the requested 
N.R.A. c 
were not permitted to tend to monopoly, with the same 
tl he F.T.¢ 


renuy 
consumer protection 


mayority Under the vles 


pplied under t Under 


condition cut 
provisions tor and 


epresentation were included; now wider consume! 


protection 1S proposed through the extension of the 
Federal Trade 


and a revised Pure Food and Drug Act 


Commission’s control of advertising 


We are not attempting here to quarrel with the de 
termination of the government to regulate industry 
through passage of a series of bills covering angles 
ranging from merchandising practice to labor rela 


] } 4 
tionship, Dut 


} 


simply point out the amazing similarity 


defunct Nat 


vetween current legislation and the 


which. like Hamlet’s 


Recovery Administration 


] ] ; . 
has apparently returned. 
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Gains Continued in All Divisions of Industry 
According to Periodic Dun-Bradstreet Survey 


Special Gains Are Recorded in Mechanical Goods Division 
With Tires and Tubes Holding Up Well In the First Three 
Months of the Year Despite Automotive Labor Disturbances 


E MAND continued unabated for tires, mechanical goods, sundries 
D and other rubber products during the first quarter of 1937, accord 
ing to the periodic survey conducted by Dun and Bradstreet, Inc., the latest 
of which has just been made public. Floods in the mid-West area gave a 
spurt to footwear sales, as well, All of these gains were extended from the 
upward movement in 1936 which carried crude rubber consumption to a 
new high for the second successive year and reduced world stocks sharply. 


4 
1 


Yroduction of automobile tires was increased by 17.7% last vear over the 


Pro : 
1935 production, exceeding all previous annual totals since the 1929 high. 








Manufacture of mechanical goods 


has assumed growing importance to Output of tires was not curtailed as 
the industry. Of the $750,012,000 much as expected during the first 
given as the total value of produc- juarter by the sit-down strikes at au- 
tion of all lines in 1936, automobile tomobile plants. Many companies 
tires represented but $441,000,000, took advantage of the interruption to 
whereas in 1935 tires took up $390,- catch up with orders, which were run- 
300,000 of the $637,000,000 total, and ning ahead of deliveries With the 
$334,700,000 of the 1934 total of $548,- heavy replacement season approach- 
000,000 Mechanical goods accounted ing and inventories smaller than at 
for 9.9% of all the crude rubber con- the end of 1936, operations must be 
sumed in 1936, as compared with only advanced steadily, if the estimated 
5.2% in 1929, while the amount used 32,000,000 replacement units are to be 
by the tire industry dropped to 77.14% turned out in 1937. 


in 1936 from 84.34% of the 1929 total. , 
vd — : Replacements accounted for 29,800,- 


000 units of the 58,116,000 automobile 


Decentralization is Speeded tires produced in 1936. This total 
was 17.7% ahead of 1935 at 49,362,000, 
Labor conflicts again have started 23.0% more than in 1934, and 45.0% 
to confuse the outlook, after some in excess of 1932, at 40,085,000 units. 
relief from these outbreaks during Definite settlement of labor dis- 
most 93 s S i an- , ; ; 
m of 1936. Asa result, many man turbances in the automobile industry 
ufacturers have speeded their pro- doubtless will hold rubber consump- 
grams of decentralization, and plants tion to a record high during the first 
alread) have been opened at pométs half of the current year. With Jan- 
listant from the besieged centers uary use at 48,744 long tons and Feb- 
Costs of production have increased ruary at 50,282, first-quarter consump- 
7 - » 1 > > " . ~ 
SO rapidly that retail prices have yet ion was estimated at 150,000 tons, or 
» reflect these fully, in spite ot the 17.2% more than the 127.955 tons in 
several advances made. the corresponding 1936 period, when 
In nearly all divisions, manufac- a strike in one of the maior tire 
turers of rubber products were on plants reduced the February and early 
higher schedules this year than during March totals 
the fr “ter 7 QO? > ee . . 
he first quarter of 1936, operations Gain tor the first quarter was ex- 
tor the entire industry being around tended from the all-time consumption 
(()¢ >t th rreti . ° Pan a . . aie a 
o ne retical capacity. Produc peak established for 1936 at 573,522 
tion ranged trom 15 to 25% larger, long tons according to the statistics 
with the smallest increase in the boot compiled by the Rubber Manufactur- 
and shoe division, where carrv- rs alae Pe 1: . 
carry-over ers Association, Inc. This was an in- 
were neav) crease of 16.7% over the 491,544 tons 





Rubber Is Leading Import 


Largely due to sharp advances 
in price rather than its increased 
consumption in_ this country, 
crude rubber became the United 
States’ leading import in 1936 
The average import price rose 
from 11 to 15 cents a pound, mosi 
of it in the second half of the 
year. Crude rubber imports in 
1936 totaled 1,093,446,000 pounds, 
according to the Foreign Com- 
merce Department of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, 
which was only 4.6% above 1935 
and 7.8% above the 5-year av- 
erage, advancing prices acting as 
a deterrent. Prior to 1936 crude 
rubber was third in the list of 
leading imports, preceded’ by 


coffee and cane sugar. 











in 1935, the previous high, and 72.7% 
more than in 1932 at 332,000 tons. It 
was 22.5% larger than the 1929 total 
of 469,804 long tons, the unchallenged 
record until 1935. 

World stocks of crude rubber de- 
clined steadily in 1936, as consumption 
rose. By the end of December, 1936, 
these had been reduced to 454,000 
long tons, as computed by the Survey 
of Current Business, marking an un- 
interrupted decrease for the sixteenth 
consecutive month. This brought the 
monthly average for 1936 down to 
521,498, or lower by 21.7% than the 
1935 average of 666,397. 


Prices Occupy Major Attention 


Prices have occupied major atten- 
tion since last Summer, due to the 
higher wages and the rising cost of 
crude rubber, cotton, and other ma- 
terials Following an advance of 7 
to 10% on January 1, mechanical 
goods were marked up another 10% 
on April 1. Further increases are in- 
dicated for the third quarter, to bring 
retail prices up to a better alignment 
with production costs. 

Four mark-ups have been made in 
the retail price of tires and tubes 
since May 4, 1936, the latest of which 
was effective on March 13, 1937. The 
price now is 64.6% of the 1926 av- 
erage, as against 64.4% in 1929. 
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OFFERS PROGRAM FOR 
INDUSTRIAL PEACE 
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Coming Events 


Outing of Akror 
A.C.S at Silver 


Akror 


June 18. 


Rubber Divisti n, 


Lake Country Club, 
June 28-30. International Rubber Con 
ress, Paris, France 


Annual 


June 28-July 2. ns 
Waldorf-Astoria, New 


> | M Hotel 
\ rk City 
Aug. 8. 
\ngeles (;roup, ‘ 
L.5 leaving tro1 San Wiego Har 
! 
Aug. 13. QOutins f Boston Group 
Rubber Divisi yn. A_CS.. at 
n Marshfield, 
September 
He Rochester, N \ 
Oct. National Associatio1 f Inde 


nt lire Dealers, ( i > | 


October 11-15. National Safety Cour 
cil. (26th Safety Congress). Kat 


Citv, M 
Dec. 5-11. Exposit I rt { emica 








Industries Grand Central Pa 
New York Cit 
| ncimpies u ned ire I oug \ 
ct ble ( tressed the roint 
weve t it tne desires ( ( will 
t be i ni er in! Ss ft ( rt u 
iré es nsible ro the r 
d i tens f thousands and eve 
hundreds of tl usands ot employees 
ire willing to ¢ perate among out 
selves and wit! the government and 
ts legislat Ts, rst, i! devising a 
orkable plar and, s¢ nd, in « Ing 
part to put it into effect.” 


Cabot Expansion Program 


Announcing te the trade that it 
ext d ng present ce s hedules 
t ou the balancs s Ca (; | 
trey | Cabot ir ,ost Ma 

7 1 ' 
prod ers t Sphe 1 carbo vlack 

1 

ide now! t expanded icilities 
Ie i] ne ea v 102 + it en ex 

fac ties f the pr di oO ot car 

' , , 1 
OI tack would not g continue to 
eet ( easing demand Cabot 
laun | ‘ nt cl 
aun cad a cxXpans | ‘ ill W 
i id \ nearin con etion Lhe 


company's new plant at \\ ckett, lex 
as, now In production, has a 
f 1,200,000 pounds per month, whil 
another plant at Kermit, 
| mpleted, will have a 
\ rf 1.100.000 p runds per 
montl New units added to the Arm 


rong plant in the northern Panhan- 


apacity 


( 
Texas, which 


Will ,oon re ci 


increased its production by 


dle have | 


450.000 ] 


pounds per month, while new 
facilities at the Bowers plant (said to 
be the world’s largest carbon black 
plant) have increased production by 

+1, In all, 


Cabot has practically completed im 


; 


500,000 pounds per mon 


vements t provide a ne 


in production ot 3,250,000 pout ds per 
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REPLACEMENT TIRES 
GAIN 53% OVER 1936 


Stimulated by heavy replacement tire 
buying in anticipation of higher 
tire shipments in the first quarter of the 
current year were the largest in any cot 


responding period since 1929, according 


to a survey completed by the Standard 
Statistics Company, I New Yorl 
City Moreover, prot! I margins ave 
heen maintained despite increased cost 
of raw materials, especial! rubber and 
cotton 
Shipments of replacemet t n t 

period were lar above the normal vol 


ume, based primarily on dealer 
prior to price increases I compariso 
with the restricts | lun e ot the fi St 
quarter of 1936, renewal tire shipments 
gained 48%, 59% and 53%. 


in January, February and March of this 


spectively, 


year, the three months total an 


to 8,100,000 units, or a ill t 3399 over 


shipments in the first three months ¢ 
last year 
\ttes i le Ire I i lal W 


General Motors experienced severe labo 


TY Thit nt ¢ 


liffieul 


Ities ) original ¢€ ( re snl 
ments have gained ay a accord 
Ing to the Sul ! shinment 


amounting to 6,400,000 nits in the first 





three m hs 1937 i ximatel 
17% ab e the figure st qua 
ter of 1936. Including ti elative 
small amount of exports tal tire shi 
ments in the January-M eriod ¢ 
the current year amounted t ipprox 
nately 14,750,000 units 35% more 
than in the ¢ res] 136 period 
Phe survey indi ite t i icement 
tire shipments v ill off in 
the next fe w months in vi ot the tact 
that dealers are now ell supplied, but 
since the automobile manufacturers 
us] ing pre luctic t na 1¢ ost 
by strikes and shut-downs the total tir 
shipments should still exceed compat 


able 1936 periods 


FACTORY OPERATIONS 
MAINTAINING PACE 


Despite the curtailment of auto as 
semblies, hicl reduced en ind to 
riginal equipment tires siderably. 


operations at tire factories during Jan 
uary and February continued at a hig! 
rate, according to a survey conducted 
the Federal Reserve Bank Cleveland 
Maintaining this pace is largely due t 
replacement tire sales, according to the 
survey, which are running approximately 
20% in excess of the estimated normal 
for this time of year 

As a result of this conditi 
tories of companies doing 
business only are reported to be small, 
but the industry as a whole is carrying 
more than 11,000,000 tires wt is about 
3,000,000 greater than ordinary require- 
Activity in replacement tire sales 


inven 
a replacement 


ments 
is attributed to some dealer buying for 
inventory purposes before costs go high 
er (there have already been two in- 


stock 


creases this year) plus the usual 
ing up in preparation for the Spring sea 


I 
son, 
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R. I. RUBBER CLUB 
ELECTS NEW OFFICERS 


Election of new officers, plus a golf 
tournament and a debate, featured the 
Summer meeting of the Rhode Island 
Rubber Club, held at the Pawtucket 
Golf Club on June 4. Although Sam 
rstwhile executive of the 
Corporation, was 


rinlsey, 
Coated Textiles 
elected president, he immediately ten- 
dered his resignation, announcing that 
he had accepted a position with the 
R. T. Vanderbilt Company of New 
York City Mr 


ion was in the form of an honor be- 


Tinlsey, whose elec- 


iuse of his activities and keen inter- 
est in the club, was succeeded by Ezra 
Hanna 1s president The latter, 
formerly secretary-treasurer of the 
lub, is with the Davol Rubber Com 
Charles Berlow, of 
Wringetr 


Woonsocket, was 


any, Providence 


he American Company, 


named secretary 
reasurer for the 1937-38 period 


Members of the new executive com- 


niitte include the following: John 
Marshall (Collyer Insulated Wire), 
( ladding Price (Vanderbilt ). Carl 


Short (U. S. Rubber), Dave Scott, Jr 
Scott), F. E. Rupert (Anaconda), 
Ray Newell (Respro), A. B 
Phillips-Baker), and F. D. Chittenden 


Lingley 


[ S Rubber ) [he Nominating 
Committee was compos d of Harry E 
hompson (Anaconda) as chairman, 


Dave Scott, Jr. (Scott) and Don Cum- 


ings (Collver Insulated Wire 
Davidson vs. Comes 


Che feature address was a debate be- 
tween J. H. Davidson and Don Comes, 

ith of the Farrel-Birmingham Com 
pany, Inc., on the subject, “Mills vs. 
Banburys.” Mr. Davidson took the 
pro and Mr. Comes the con, both pre- 
senting a number of arguments in favor 

the type of mixer they were defend- 
ng. Following the debate, Mr. Mur- 
ray, Commissioner of Fish and Game 
for the State of New Hampshire, pre- 
Hamp 
shire Wild Life,” showing motion pic 


sented an address on “New 


tures of the scenes he described He 
outlined a survey made by the State 
to determine the number and types of 
fish that various streams were best 
suited to and described the advantages 
the state offered to sports lovers 

\ number of prizes were awarded to 
winners of several events in the golf 


tournament as follows: Low Net 


Score—Roy Edson (Anaconda), T 
Simpson (Deystore), G. E. Wilson 
(Wilson), H. Douglas (N. E. Paper 


Tube), F. Jacoby (Jacoby), and S. J 
Lake (Respro); Gross Score, Members 
Only—H. E. Thompson (Anaconda), 
R. A. Watt (Watt Bros.), R. Newell, 
Respro), R. Cowen (Appleton), W. 
C. Weller (Wishnick-Tumpeer), W 
H. Morley (Anaconda), and E. G 
Brown (U. S. Rubber); Gross Score, 
Non-Members—E. B. Curtis (Vander- 
bilt), F. M. Rupert (Anaconda), Len 
Yates (Industrial Paper), Mr. Sala- 
mon (Binney & Smith), H. Simmons 
(Industrial Paper), and H. C. Fisher 
Prizes distributed at the meeting 


} 


were contributed by the following 


companies: Akron Standard Mold Co., 
L. Albert & Sons, American Zinc 
Sales Co., Anaconda Sales Co., Ans- 
hacher-Siegel Corp., Binney & Smith 
Co., Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., E. Ll. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Wm. D. Eg 
gleston, General Atlas Carbon Co., 











The “Challenge Cup’ donated by Wish- 

nick-Tumpeer, Inc., to season team win- 

ner in the Rhode Island Rubber Club 

Golf League. The cup must be won 

twice before any team may retain perma- 
nent possession. 


Halowax Corp., C P. Hall & Co. J 
\! Huber, Inc., /ndia Rubber Horld, 
Industrial Paper & Cordage Co., D 
H. Litter Co., Monsanto Chemical Co., 
New England Paper Tube Co., Nau- 
gatuck Chemical, Moore & Munger, 
H. Muehlstein & Ci N. J. Zine Co., 
Rubber Co., Philadelphia 
Rubber Works, Phillip Brothers, 
THe Ruepper Ace, Stamford Rubber 
Supply Co., A. Schulman, Inc., Wm 
R. Thropp & Co., Titanium Pigment 
Co., United Carbon Co., L. G. Whit 
temore Co., C. K. Williams & Co., and 
G. E. Wilson Co. 


Pequanoc 


New York Group Outing 

The New York Group, Rubber Divi- 
sion, A.C.S., was scheduled to hold its 
annual outing on June 12 at the Alp’s 
Castle, Preakness (Paterson), N. 4 \ 
galaxy of sports programs was ar- 
ranged, with trophies and prizes pro- 
vided for most of the contests. Wm 
Higgins (United Carbon) was chairman 
of the event, assisted by W. C. Lingvall 
(U. S. Rubber). A complete review of 
the affair will appear in the next issue. 


Akron Outing on June 18 


Plans have been completed for the an- 
nual outing and picnic of the Akron 
Group, Rubber Division, A.C.S., which 
will be held on June 18 at the Silver 
Lake Country Club. A committee has 
been appointed on golf and prizes will 
be given for that and other sports con- 
tests. A dinner will be served in the 
evening to top off the day’s events. 
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BOSTON RUBBER GROUP 
TO HOLD FIRST OUTING 


As a result of a unanimous vote 
taken at its last meeting, the Boston 
Group, Rubber Division, A.C.S., will 
hold its first outing on August 13 at 
“Fieldston” in Marshfield, Massachu- 
setts Recreational facilities include 
baseball, surf swimming, a swimming 
pool, and other sports. Golf enthu 
siasts will use the course of the Marsh- 
field Country Club. The Boston Group 
has issued a challenge to the Rhode 
Island Rubber Club to both a golf 
match and a baseball gam« 

Billy Hills, noted rifleman associated 
with the Remington Arms Company, 
will give an exhibition of both trick 
and fancy rifle and gun shooting dur- 
ing the outing. “Fieldston” is located 
on the south shore of auto route 3 3 
between Boston and Plymouth, Mass 
Dr. R. J. Noble, of Malden, Mass., is 


chairman of the Boston Group 


TIRE EXPORTS SHOW 
AN INCREASE OF 13.6% 


Exports of automobile tires from 
the United States in the first two 
months of the current year were ré¢ 
ported at 167,188 units, valued at $1,- 
965,788, by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, which com 
pares with 147,193 units, valued at $1, 
614,897, in the same period of 1936 


an increase of 13.6% in quantity and 


21.7% in value 

The increase in total value of the 
1937 tire exports in the two-month 
period was occasioned by higher unit 
value resulting from higher crude ma 
terials prices. The unit value of tire 
exports in the first two months of 
1936 was $10.97 ($19.05 for truck and 
bus tires and $8.80 for other tires), 
and $11.76 ($19.70 for truck and bus 
and $10.06 for other types) in the Jan 
uary-February, 1937, period. 


Adopt Rubber Cord Test 


The “Oxygen Bomb” test has been 
officially adopted by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc.. New York City, to 
determine the aging quality of rubber 
used in all rubber-covered lamp cords 
tested by the organization in the tu 
ture. This test was adopted, according 
to report, because it was found that 
some manufacturers were 
rubber 
poorer grades, the latter constituting 
a fire hazard. 


replacing 


good quality insulation with 


Moves Detroit Office 


Larger quarters in the Stromfeltz- 
Lovely Building, Grand Boulevard and 
Woodward Avenue, Detroit, have been 
taken by the Federal Products Corpo- 
ration, Providence, R. | The new 
quarters furnish better facilities for 
both the office force and for stocking 
the large supply of indicator parts 
carried by the Detroit branch. A num- 
ber of service men also operate out 
of this office. 











Financial News 





United Shoe Machinery 


VYeat ended Feb iry 27 Net in 
come of $11,316,128 atter provision tor 
tax eq Vale t $4.74 l ire o! 
‘ toc} ! deductior t pre 
ferred dividend ($440,908 ) During 
t ‘ VCa d videt h to $11, 
897.793 were paid on the « ipital stock 
I thie parent I il ounel than 
tock in it tre At the end of 
Mar oO tiie pa id 23,191 

20 hold 


tock! det tw ) 06 were hok 

were hold 
ers oO mm only, and 1,340 wert 
red and common 


Columbian Carbon Co. 


Marcl quarter Net income of $1. 
$48,536, after all ira and taxes 
except Federa urtax on undistributed 
profits, equivalent to $2.69 a share on 
537.411 share outstanding In the 
ame period of 1936 the company re 
po ted earn $1,028,153, or $1.9] 
a share Che directors recently de 


clared a special ividend f 50 cents 


a share and a regular dividend of 
$1.00 a share, which wa payable on 
june 10 to stockholders of record on 
May 17 Columbian’s ne ncome in 
1936 amount t $4,021,137 
Dayton Rubber 

November 1. 1936 to February 25 
Consolidated net profit of $201,229 
Profit for the fiscal year ended Octo 
ber 31, 1936, amounted to $510,465 
Dayton recent! filed a registration 
statement with the Securities and Ex 
change Commission tor a proposed is 
sue of 25,000 hare I no par com 
mor tock to be ffered at the mar 


ket approximately $650,000), the pro 


ceeds on whicl ire 


be used tor debt 
retirement working 
capital. Ritter & Company and Jack- 


W Curt will andle the ofttering 


equipment and 


N. J. Zine Co. 


March quarter Net income ot $2. 


169.841, after Federal taxes, deprecia 


tion, depletion, ontingwencies and 
other deductions, equal to $1.10 a share 
on 1,963,264 shares of $25 par capital 
stock This compare with a net ot 
$1,074,179, or 55 cents a share, in the 
initial quarter of 1936 No mention 


of the Federal surtax undistributed 


prohts was made in the current report 


Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 


of $674, 


March quarter: Net income 


504, of $1.06 pet share, after provision 
for all charges, expenses and taxes, 
and adding $50,000 to the reserve tor 


contingencies for the Federal surtax 
on undistributed profit In the 1936 





1 + SAS 


imounted to S009, 


period net income 
0, or 57 cents a share, betore provi 
sion for the surtax Directors recent- 
y declared a quarterly dividend of 
cents a share payable on June 


15 to stockholders of record on May 


Martin Tire Corp. 


Four months ended April 30: Net 
earnings of $23,316 before charges, de 


yt 


preciation and taxes, an increase « 
approximately 255% over the $6,558 
reported in the corresponding period 
of 1936 

initial quarterly dividend of 2%, 
to 10 cents per share on the $5 par 


Directors have declared an 
equal 
8% cumulative convertible preferred 
stock, payable on June 15 to stock 
holders of record on June l Sales 
‘lume for the four months was $289,- 
3, or approximately 76% higher than 
the $164,654 sales in the 1936 period 


Converse Rubber Co. 
Year ended March 3l: Net income 


ot $202,406, equal to $2.78 each on 
60,000 common shares outstanding af- 
ter preferred dividend 
This compares with a net of $157,543, 


32 common shares 


requirements 
or $2.13 each on 57,2 
outstanding at the close of the pre- 


ceding fiscal vear 


United Carbon Co. 
March quarter: Net profit of $722,- 
368, equal to $1.81 each on 397,885 
shares of no-par common stock, which 
compares with a net of $567,831, or 


in the 1936 period 


Norwalk Tire and Rubber 


Six months to March 31: Net in 


$42,917 before provision for 


come ot | 


Federal income taxes, which compares 
with a net loss of $31,025 reported in 


corresponding period last year 


Lee Tire and Rubber 


Six months ended April 30 Net 
profit of $473,277, or $1.83 a common 
share, which compares with a profit of 
$101,297, or 39 cents a share, in the 


corre sponding 1936 period 


Collyer Insulated Wire 


For 1936: Net income of $178,752, 
equal to $1.19 a capital share, which 
compares with net profit of $107,055, 


or // cents a share, in the previous 


veal 


Lima Cord Sole and Heel 


For 1936: Net income of $105,676 


after providing $1,706 for surtax 
which compares with net income of 


$42,656 reported in the previous year. 
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General Plans New Rights 


General Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, Akron, plans to issue rights to 
common shareholders to subscribe to 
approximately 60,000 shares of com- 
mon. stock A stockholders’ 


meeting was scheduled to be held at 


spec ial 


the company’s offices on June 8 to 
vote on an increase in the authorized 
common stock from 500,000 shares to 
750,000 shares 
875 shares outstanding, 


General now has 452, 


authorized 


common set aside for sale to em 


mainder of the present 


ployees. It is believed that proceeds 
of the sale of the new stock, if ap- 
proved, will be used in connection 
with the mechanical rubber goods fac- 
tory at Wabash, Indiana, operated by 
General 


Seiberling May Pay Debentures 


The Seiberling Rubber Company, 
Akron, is believed to have a plan un 
der consideration which would enab.. 
it to pay off its debenture issue of 
$2,350,000 which is due in October of 
the current year. Alt] 

has been operating at near capacity 
for the past months little 


earnings have been realized because 


igh Seiberling 


several 


of a close profit margin, according to 
authoritative sources. Due to the ad- 


vance in tire prices, however, the 
company is expected to make a “fair 
profit” during the remainder of the 


year 








Williams Upheld in Suit 


Judge George H. Moore of the 
United States District Court, St. Louis, 
Mo., handed down a decision several 
weeks ago in fav f C. K. Williams 
and Company, Easton, Penna., in its 


suit against the National Pigments and 
Chemical Company Following a con- 
troversy over the terms of a contract 
granted to Williams by National, the 
latter declared the forfeited 
and attempted to cancel the contracts 
Williams then brought suit under the 
Declaratory Judgments Act to have the 
contracts interpreted The 
contracts involved patents owned by Na- 
tional Pigments and Chemical Company 
covering the use of iron oxide and 
bentonite for the control of mud fluids 
in the drilling of oil and gas wells 
Williams was upheld on all points, 
Judge Moore finding that the contracts 
were valid and that the attempt to can- 
cel them was improper 


licenses 


judicially 


U. S. Places Tire Orders 


Contracts to supply the Government 
with various sized tires and tubes for 
the six-month period starting April Ist 
have been awarded by the Treasury 
to the following companies: Firestone, 
Fisk, General, Goodrich, Goodyear, 
Kelly-Springfield, Lee and Seiberling. 
lhe tires are delivered to military and 
naval posts throvghout the country, as 
specified by the Government 
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COMPLETE PROGRAM FOR 
40TH A.S.T.M. MEETING 


The program for the 40th Annual 
Meeting of the American Society for 
Testing Materials, to be held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York City on 
June 28-July 2, has been completed. In 
addition to divisional meetings and an 
exhibit of industrial testing equipment, 
special addresses will be made by Dr. T. 
Smith Taylor, Professor of Physics, 
Washington & Jefferson College, and by 
A. C. Fieldner, chief of the technologic 
branch of the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

Reports will be made by Committee 
D-9 on Electrical Insulating Materials 
and Committee D-11 on Rubber Prod- 
ucts at the 11th session of the meeting, 
which will be held on Wednesday, June 
30, at 1:30 P. M 
committees, including those on petrol- 


Reports of other 


eum products and textiles, will also be 
pre sented at this session. 

The Rubber Committee, of which O. 
M. Hayden is chairman, will present new 
tentative methods for air pressure heat 
test < 
termining the resistance of soft vul- 


f vulcanized rubber and for de- 


canized rubber and rubber-like materials 
to liquids. It will also submit revisions 
in two tentative specifications for in- 
sulated wire and cable covering respec- 
tively the Class AO, 30% Hevea rubber 
compound and the performance rubber 
compound, as well as in the tentative 
methods of test for abrasion resistance 
of rubber compounds and for compres- 
sion set of vulcanized rubber. In addi- 
tion, the Committee will recommend 
withdrawal of tentative specifications 
for Class A, 30% Hevea rubber com- 
pound insulated wire and cable 
Summaries of the activities of various 
sub-committees, particularly those on in- 
sulated wire and cable, abrasion tests 
for rubber products and tests on liquid 
rubber products, will also be given dur- 


ing the llth session 


Making Giant Airplane Tires 


Giant airplane tires, each designed to 
carry 15 tons, are being produced by the 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, for in- 
stallation on the first of a fleet of 40 
passenger super-transport planes now 
nearing completion in the factory of the 
Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc., Santa 
Monica, California. The tires are 5 
feet, 5 inches in diameter, are 2 feet 
across at the base, and weigh approxi- 
mately 360 pounds. They are the largest 
ever built for use on American air- 
planes 


DuPont Monthly News Letter 


The Rubber Chemicals Division of E 
I. du Pont de Nemours and Company, 
Inc., Wilmington, Delaware, has inau- 
gurated a monthly news letter, the first 
of which was dated May 6. A feature 
of the “letter” will be enclosures of 
laboratory reports classified by subjects 
for convenient filing in notebooks. The 
reports, which are perforated, are of the 
standard 6% x 9% inch size 
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NEW OFFICERS OF THE AKRON RUBBER GROUP 





G. L. ALLISON 


All three of the recently elected of- 
ficers of the Akron Group, Rubber 
Division, A.C.S., boast long-term ser- 
vice in the rubber industry Chese 
officers are: G. Lloyd Allison, chair- 
man; A. E. Warner, vice-chairman; 
and H. V. Powers, secretary-treasurer. 

Mr Allison, who served as vice- 
chairman last year, is a native of Penn- 
sylvania, having been born in New 
Castle. He was graduated from the 
Pennsylvania State College in 1912 
with a B.S. degree in chemistry. Af- 
ter serving as a chemist with the 
Emery Manufacturing Company and 
in the Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory 
he joined the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany in 1917 and has been with that 
company ever since. At various times 
he has served in the general analytical 
laboratory, in charge of testing and 
inspection of incoming pigments, in 
the raw material department and in 
mechanical goods compounding. 

Since 1929 Mr. Allison has been act- 
ing as manager of the technical ser 
vice department of the processing di- 
vision, in charge of technical control, 
development and specifications on mix- 
ing, calendering, etc. Mr. Allison is 
married, has two children, and lives 
in Akron His hobbies include golf 
and gardening, the former being car- 
ried on “for my amusement rather 
than for the benefit of the golf score 
card,” as he puts it. His fraternal af- 
filiations are limited to the Masons, 
being a member of the Consistory as 
well as the Blue Lodge. 

Arthur E. Warner was born at Mt. 
Holly, Vermont, went to high school 


A. E. WARNER 


H. V. POWERS 


at Black River Academy, Ludlow, 
Vermont (from which Calvin Coolidge 
was graduated) and attended Buchtel, 
now Akron University. His first job 
was as assistant chemist for Good 
rich, where he later took charge of the 
laboratory For two years he served 
as chief chemist at the Pennsylvania 
Rubber Company and returned to 
Akron in 1909 to install a laboratory 
for the Miller Rubber Company. After 
a 10-year stay with Miller he joined 
Firestone in 1919 and in 1920 became 
chief chemist for that company, later 
serving as consulting chemist He 
became associated with the C. P. Hall 
Company in 1930 and has been with 
that organization since He is mar- 
ried, has two children and two grand- 
children. His hobbies include fishing, 
swimming and golf. 

H. V. Powers was born on a farm 
near Mount Pleasant, West Virginia, 
grew up in Indiana and joined Good- 
year in 1916 as a tire finisher. Shortly 
thereafter he joined the Flying Squad- 
ron and was soon transferred to the 
Canadian factory, then located at Bow- 
manville. In Canada he was given the 
task of organizing a branch of the 
Flying Squadron. When the Toronto 
factory was opened Mr. Powers was 
sent there in charge of the labor de- 
partment and the Squadron. He re- 
turned to the Akron factory in 1923 
to take charge of the physical testing 
laboratory, later transferring to re- 
search activities. For the past seven 
years he has had charge of the section 
of compounding which has to do with 
quality control of raw materials. 








Organize New Institute 


Organized as a non-profit venture, 


the American Documentation Institute 
has been incorporated in Wilmington, 


Delaware, on behalf of leading national 
scholarly, scientific and informational 
societies to develop and operate facili- 
ties which are expected to promote re- 
search and knowledge in various fields, 
including rubber. A first objective of 
the new Institute is to develop and 
apply the new technique of micro- 
photography to different materials. 


Seek Receivership 


Seeking a judgment for $27,000, 
claimed on a series of 18 promissory 
notes, R. B. Taggart and others recently 
filed suit against the National Tire and 
Rubber Corporation, of East Palestine, 
Ohio. The petition also requested that 
the court name a receiver to take charge 
of the company’s affairs and to order 
the entire plant, consisting of real prop- 
erty and equipment, be sold to satisfy 
the requested judgment. No decision 
was made by this writing. 
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Rubber Company ha ven contined 


» his bed for some time with a severe 


nfluenza If uth 


is Tf testina 


ciently recovered. he is expected to 
attend the annual Shriner's convention 


in Detroit. later this 1 ont} 


\ group of fishing enthusiasts fron 
the rubber indus 
day fishing trip ut f Ensenada, 
Mexico, on May 16-19. The group in 
cluded Ed Royal (H. M. Royal), Fred 
Carpenter (U. S. Rubber and Fred 
Oberschmidt (Cutler-Hammond) \ 
good catch of tuna and vellowtails 


was reported 


‘Are rubber manutacturers sensing 
the importance to them of the 


play day?” is a questicn raised by A. S 
Rocklen of The Golden State Rubber 
Mills. In Los Angeles “We have 
heard much of the good likely to come 


work day,” says Mr 


longer 


from the horter 


Rocklen, “but we are feeling the possi 

bility of a great mass of new business 

emanating from the longer play day 
‘The demand for games and more 


games is already with us. We are hav 





! 
ills trom many inventors and 


would-be inventors who at studying 
ut or trying to study out new games, 
juite largely outdoor games. They have 
ideas for game equipment that would 
ive to be made of rubber to be of 
much use. For example a game resemb 


ng quoits but seemingly offering moré 


variety and complexity o play has 

been brought to our attention. If this 

game were to go over and prove popu 

ir throughout the country it would 
ne ‘ able t the ; ‘ 

(our company is right Ww going 


lf ball manufacture on a fairl) 


ira ile I we feel that gol t 
t< | ts great vogrue is evel vet 
\ ts incy\ We t k that 
ew ears there will not he 
rses ¢ 12h Ss Angeles ) i 
thre tv t a mmodate more tha l 
fraction of the people who wat 
play The golf ball industry is just 
he g 
“Only recently a revival yf nterest 
pee-wer r miniature golf has _ be 


me apparent to all who have the 


eyes open. One Los Angeles concert 
whning six such courses built during 
th niniature golf boom has re-opened 
he wi! le six and they now ire if 
tracting plenty of patronage 


We ir¢ 


nats with artificial grass or greens upon 


having calls for rubber 


them to be used for tee-off mats in 
ourses. We have had in 
quiries for rubber base-ball bats and a 


mint iture 
variety f play ground equipment. We 
look for more such nquiries every 
week in the year 

“Yes, with the work lay 


shorter and shorter the 


getting 
outdoor play 
day is getting longer and longer. The 
rubber industry has a chance not only 
to benefit itself by getting busy on play 
ind sports equipment but it also has a 
benefit 


promotion of healthful, 


chance to do society a real 
through the 
wholesome play, the type of play that 


never hurt anyone.” 


Returns to France 


Jean Le Bras, who came to this 
country 


the French Rubber Research Institute 


recently in the interests of 


and who attended the meeting of the 
Rubber Division, A.C.S., held at 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, in April, 
returned to France on the S. S. Nor- 
mandte on June 2. Prior to his departure 
i farewell dinner was held at the Swed- 
sh Rathskeller, 52nd Street and 3rd 
Avenue, in New York City, where diners 
included Dr. I. Drogin, W. B. Wieg- 
and, Peter P. Pinto, A. R. Kemp, 
George Grove. H. V. Whelan, Bruce 
R. Silver and R. H. Gerke, in addition 
t M Le Bras M Le Bras visited 


laboratories in various sections of the 


luring his stay 


; 
Country 





THE RUBBER ACE 


DIRECT RETAIL SALES 
SHOW LARGE DECLINE 


Direct sales to retailers by manu- 
facturers of all types of rubber prod- 
ucts have declined appreciably in re 
cent years, according to an announce- 
ment from the U. S. Census Bureau 
[The trend is to sales through com- 
pany-owned branches and direct sales 
to large industrial users 

Che Bureau’s report shows that di 
rect sales to retailers dropped from 
15.6% of all sales in 1929 to 8.9% in 
1935, while sales made through the 
manufacturers’ wholesale branches 
and retail stores increased from 42.2% 
of all sales in 1929 to 45.7% in 1935 
Sales to industrial concerns jumped 
from 25.9% to 29.3% in the six year 
period. 

According to the Bureau’s statistics, 
there were 464 companies engaged 1 


‘ 


he manufacture of rubber products in 


1935, total net sales of all these 
cerns amounting t $695,634,000, t 


which $654910,000 represented sales 
| 


through channels of primary distribu 


fron 














NEW ENGLAND 





Industrial Naugatuck, 
for the month of April totalled 


slightly more tha ne 


payrolls n 
Conn., 
yn dollars, 
setting a new record for the commu 
nity \ large proportion of the in- 
‘rease was due t activity in th 
Naugatuck plants of the U. S. Rubber 
Products, Inc., and its affiliates, which 
are by far the largest employers in the 
town. The May total, with only four 
paydays in the month, instead of five 
as in April, was expectéd to pass the 
$900,000 mark 


Senate Bill 60, prohibit g employ 
ment of boys under 18 in 
ardous occupations, and of girls under 


specified haz 


18 in any job where they are re- 
quired to stand continuously, has been 
passed by both houses of the Connec 
Assembly at Hartford 
and signed by Governor Wilbur L 
Cross, becoming Public Act 14 of the 


The definitions of “haz- 


ticut General 


1937 session 
ardous occupations” include operation 


of emery, stone or buffing wheels 


The Bridgeport Web Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn., which has operated 
for a number of years in a smail plant 
Avenue, has bought the 
Company 
plant at Kossuth and Seymour Streets, 
consisting of two brick factory build- 


on Bishop 
former Challenge Cutlery 


ings containing 50,000 square feet of 
floor area. The web company, of 
which B. R. Bresler is president, will 
occupy the entire second floor, con- 
tinuing to lease the ground floor to 


present industrial tenants 
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Names in the News 





W. B. Wrecanp, director of research, 
Columbia: Carbon Company, New 
York City, is scheduled to sail on June 
16 to attend the International Rubber 
Congress in Paris, where he will con 
tribute a paper on an entirely new ap 
proach to the testing of carbon pig 
ments. He will also visit other Euro 


due back in the 


pean countries and is 
United States about July 26 
James |. NEWMAN, a vice-president 
of the B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 
the st our years as been named 
vice-president and general manager ot 
the companv’s tire division. He joined 


1931 as assistant to the 


H. B. Souren has resigned his posi 
tion as vice-president and factory man 
age! the Kelly spril gfield Tire Com 
a ( erland, Maryland, and is be- 
lieved to have accepted an executive 
post wit i “mid-western tire company 
JAMES WARDEN, until recently in 
hare f the development department 
ff Goodvear at | s Angeles has been 
appoint l superintet lent of the Kelly- 
opringt l i 

RAY WETZEL, advertising 





Dayton Rubber Manutacturing Com 
pany, Dayton, Ohio, addressed the In- 


lianapolis Advertising Club Indian- 
apolis last month on the general subject 
idvertising ca Ipaigns 
HENRY BoucHArD has joined the 
Detroit office of the Federal Products 
Corporation, Providence, R. I. R. T. 


PALMER, Federal’s New England agent, 


as also pene | an office in Rochester, 
N. ¥ 241 Powers Building, wit! 
Ropert B. HAWKINS charge 

\\ ] | EF, le velopment department, 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, 
\kron, credited with the development ot 
the “Lifeguard” tube, sailed from New 


York for Java last month where he will 


become superintendent of Division “B” 


Frep Hurt has been named Chicago 
representative f the Roxalin Flexible 
Lacquer Company, Elizabeth, N. J. He 
will maintain headquarters at 5855 


North Mobile Avenue, Chicago 


Jack BLANDIN, manager, crude rub- 
ber purchasing, Goodyear Tire and Rub- 
r Company, Akron, recently completed 
25 years of service with the company. 
One of ; 
on silk from 10 Chinese employees at 


¢ 
his gifts was a greeting printed 


the crude rubber warehouse in Sumatra 

THOMAS Roppins, JR., president, Hew- 
itt Rubber Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y., 
has been elected a director of the Ni- 
agara Share Corporation, of Maryland. 


Litchfield Predicts Gain 

Returning from a European trip on 
the S.S. Europa on June 1, Paul W 
Litchfield, president, Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company, Akron, predicted that 
crude rubber consumption will reach or 
exceed 1,100,000 long tons this year, or 
approximately 10% above the 1936 fig- 
ure. He stated that rubber plantations 
are preparing to increase their produc 
tion and exports to take full advantage 


of the 90% quota allowed them undet 
the restriction scheme beginning July 1, 
and that the availability of these addi 
tional supplies will relieve the tight situ- 
ation of recent months with regard to 
a possible rubber shortage. He expressed 
full confidence in the International Rub 
er Regulation Committee with regard 
to its future actions and their effect on 
the American rubber industry Mr. 
Litchfield also recently predicted that 
sales of tractor and farm implement 
tires will reach 800,000 units in 1937 
with a value of approximately $16,000, 
O00 


Dr. Ear, G. SturpEVANT has been ap 
pointed consulting engineer of the Elec- 
trical Wire and Cable Department of 
U. S. Rubber Products, Inc. He joined 
the company in 1929, coming from 
Western Electric, and was appointed de 
velopment manager of the wire and 
cable department in 1931. He will con- 
tinue active participation with this divi- 

his new consulting capacity. 


sion in 


S. B. Ropertson, newly-elected presi- 
dent of the B. F 
addressed a meeting of the Cleveland 
Rotary Club in Cleveland on May 20 


He discussed Goodrich’s policy of de- 


Goodrich Company, 


centralization 


E. G. Hort, assistant chief, Leather 


t 
and Rubber Division, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, addressed 
a joint meeting of the Akron Chamber 
of Commerce and the Akron Export 
Club on May 18 in Akron. He discussed 
international trade in rubber and other 


‘-ommodities. 


Davin M. Goopricu, chairman of the 
board, B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 
was elected a member of the executive 
committee of the National Industrial 
Conference Board at the 21st annual 
meeting of the Board held in New York 
City last month. 

C. S. CurnG, director of industrial and 
public relations, U. S. Rubber Com- 
pany, addressed the annual meeting of 
the Trade Association Executives held 
in New York City on May 25, on the 
subject of the part associations can play 
in bettering employer-employee relation- 
ships. 
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A. C. BOWERS HEADS 
PENNSYLVANIA CO. 


Archibald C. Bowers, vice-president 
and general manager of the Pennsyl- 
vania Rubber Company, Inc., Jean- 
nette, Penna., has been elected presi- 
dent of that company Mr. Bowers, 





A. C. Bowers 


who joined Pennsylvania Rubber in 
1928 as vice-president in charge of 
manufacturing, has been _ identified 
with the rubber tire industry for the 
past nineteen years and has served 
with both the Inland Rubber Com 
pany, Chicago, and the Mason Tire 
and Rubber Company, Bedford and 
Kent, Ohio. 

Joining Pennsylvania in 1928, Mr 
Bowers was named vice-president and 
general manager in April, 1936. Since 
the resignation of the late William O 
Rutherford in December, 1934, Penn- 
sylvania has had no corporate presi- 
dent, the affairs of the company being 
ministered by an executive committee 

Pennsylvania Rubber recently held 
a two-day sales conference at the fac 
tory at which addresses were made 
by Mr. Bowers, W. A. Atkins, chair- 
man of the board, A. Koehler, sales 
manager, Charles M. DuPuv, adver 
tising manager, and others. A feature 
of the meeting was a banquet tendered 
the visitors by the company at the 
Greensburg (Pa.) Country Club 


G. C. Wettes, for the past ten years 
sales manager of the Brown Shoe Com 
pany, St. Louis, has been named as- 
sistant manager, sole and heel depart- 
ment, Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, Akron. 


C. M. Younc has been elected presi- 
dent of the L. A. Young Spring and 
Wire Corporation, Detroit, succeeding 
L. A. YounG who becomes chairman of 
the board. The L. A. Young Golf Ball 
Company is a subsidiary of the spring 
and wire concern. 
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RUBBER MONOGRAPH 
NEARS PUBLICATION 


“Chemistry and Technology of Rub 


ber”, A.C.S. Monograph 74, edited by 


i 
( C. Davis and ]. T. Blake, will be 





publis! ed ne xt montil by the Reinhold 
Publishing Corporat Comprehen- 
Ive in it scope, msisting oT 896 
pages, protusely lustrated, this book 
ne of the most important works on 
rubber to make its appearance in a 
number of year It will sell at $15.00 
per copy 

Althou there are several contribu 
tior from renowned European and 
Canadia technologist the rubber 
monograp ( entia 1 eatise by 
America exp rent practice 
in the American rubber industry \ 
large number of noted chemists and 
engineers have contributed important 
chapters Kmpha i beer placed 
m the itest e¢ i levelopments 
which have grow! ut I such research 
achievements as the x-ray study of the 
configuratior f the rubber molecule, 
a more con ple te ul ( tanding of the 
behavior of rubber uu liquids, and the 
growing realizatior f the basic chang 
es in physical tructure developed 
during reinforcement loading and vul 
canization 

Because tf its exhaustive treatment 
t the mechanisn ft aging, oxidation, 
and deter orati tT ibber m expo 
sure lheht heat ind it host oft 
additional in t the nonograph 
has an appeal to the research investi- 
ator and tudent a well as to the 
routine analyst, the development eng 
neer, the tactorv comp inder, and oth 
ers. In addition t pertinent inter 
est t tiie bbe iu \ (hemus 
try ana le hr tw I R rive Ww | 
il » prove nval i ) he sup 
piters ¢ mate 1 to the ndustry and 
to the rowll number micerns 
outside tive i! lustr ng rubber and 
latex in one fort iunother 

A con plete t | hapte and i 
thors, as wel i urthe lescriptive 
data, wil be found or ize 147 of this 
issuc The mor rap ivailabl 
trom the Book lepartment of THE 


RuprRerR Act 


100°7 DUTY ON RUBBER 
IS SET BY GERMANY 


In a determined effort to finance the 


production of domesti synthetic rub 
ber, Germany placed a 100% tax on the 


} } 


importation o crude rubber effective 
May 13. Heretofore crude rubber was 
admitted duty-free Che tax naturally 
doubles the price of rude rubber to 


users m (seermany 

In explanation of this startling and 
unexpected order, which immediately re 
sulted in higher prices on all German 
rubber goods, the government stated that 
the production of buna—German term 
for its synthetic rubber—is one of the 
most important points in its second four 
year plan, recently launched, and that 
private industry alone could not afford 








California Rubber Tree 


A rubber tree originally planted 
in 1872 in the garden of the his- 
toric Crabb family in Santa Bar 


bara, California, which is now more 
than 64 years old, is reported to 
be in excellent shape. While 
there are several other rubber 
trees in the section, few compare 
with this specimen. Its smallest 
circumference measures 21 feet; 
its surface roots spread out in all 
directions; and it towers high 


W hen 


i visitor steps off the train in 


ibove surrounding trees 


Santa Barbara, this tree is one of 


the first things to meet his eye 








to construct the necessary factories. For 
that reason government funds must be 
employed and they will be secured from 
he tax on imported crude rubber 

I. G. Farbenindustrie, A.G., the Get 
man dve trust. recently formed a 20, 
000,000 mark corporation called the 
Buna Company, and it is understood that 
a good portion of the tax raised on 
rude rubber importations will go to 
ward financing this project. Althoug] 
statements from German scientists claim 
that buna can be produced for only 60% 
more per pound than crude rubber at 
and 


its present market price, America 
Knglish rubber hemists dispute this 
statement with the claim that it costs 


approximately four times as mucl 


Name Arrangement Committee 


Dr. H. L. Trumbull, chairman of the 
Kubber Division, A.C.S., has named D1 
\. A. Somerville (R. T. Vanderbilt), 


J M. Bierer (Boston Woven Hose) 
and W. B. Wiegand (Binney & Smith) 
as members of the Committee on Ar 
rangements for those American rubbet 
chemists and engineers who may wish 
to make the trip to London, England, 
next year, to participate in the Inte 
national Conference of the Institution of 
the Rubber Industry. Dr. Somerville will 
act as chairman of the committee. Dr 
\. R. Kemp (Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories) is acting as a committee of one 
submitted by 


presentation at 


to pass upon any papers 
American chemists for 
the Conference. Dr. Trumbull has also 
announced that Dr. R. H. Gerke (U.S 
Rubber) has accepted the chairmanshi 
of the Crude Rubber Committee suc 
eeding Harold Gray, retired. The Com 
mittee held a meeting in Akron o1 
lune 4 


Pharis Buys Office Building 


The Pharis Tire and Rubber Com 
pany, Newark, Ohio, has purchased a 
factory building in Newark, near to its 
plant, and will move its general and ex 
ecutive ofnces into the building as soon 
as alterations are completed. The pres 
ent office space will be used as addi- 
tional operating room. Purchase price 
of the new building was not announced 


THE RUBBER AGE 


APRIL CONSUMPTION 
SHOWS 4.2% DECREASE 


Consumption of crude rubber by 
manufacturers in the United States 
for the month of April is estimated to 
be 51,797 long tons, which compares 
vith 54,064 (revised) long tons for 
March. April consumption shows a 
decrease of 4.2% under March and is 
less than 1% under April a year ago 
according to statistics released by the 
Rubber Association 
Consumption for April 1936, was 
52,031 (revised) long tons. 


Manufacturers 


Gross imports of crude rubber for 
April are reported to be 35,850 long 
tons, a decrease of 31.1% under the 
11.2% under the 40,370 long tons im- 
ported in April 1936 

Total domestic 


March figure of 52,039 long tons and 


stocks f crude 
rubber on hand April 30 are estimated 
at 174,934 long tons, which compares 
with March 31 stocks of 191,928 (re 
vised) long tons ana 277,478 (revised) 
long tons on hand April 30, 1936 

Crude rubber afloat to United States 
ports as of April 30 is estimated to be 
72,530 long tons, which compares with 
56,994 long tons afloat on March 31 
and 47,678 long tons afloat on April 
30 a year ago 

April reclaimed rubber consumption 
is estimated at 14,806 long tons; pro- 
duction, 13,884 long tons: and stocks 
on hand on April 30, at 17,117 long 


tons, 


TIRE SHIPMENTS DROP 
BY 3.1% IN FEBRUARY 


Shipments of pneumatic casings dur- 
ing the month of February are esti 
mated at 4,370,630 units, a decrease of 
3.1% under January but were 36.1% 
above shipments made in February, 1936, 
according to statistics released by the 
Rubber Manufacturers Association 

Production of pneumatic casings for 
February is estimated at 5,245,894 cas 
ings, an increase of 5.3% over January 
and 46.6% above February, 1936 

Pneumatic casings in the hands of 
manufacturers, February 28, 1937, are 


) 


estimated at 12,307,681 units, an increase 


i re 


oO 7 over the stocks on 


hand Jan- 
uary 31 and 32.8% above stocks on hand 
February 29, 1936 

The actual figures are as follows 


PNEUMATIC CASINGS 


Shipments Production Inventory 
Feb., 1937 4,370,630 5,245,894 12.307.681 
Jan., 1937 4,509,240 4,980,174 11,377.015 
Feb., 1936 3,211,654 3,578,627 9 264,581 
Feb., 1935 3,287,394 4,382,663 11,529,561 


Oaks Plant in Operation 


The tire division installed by the B 
F, Goodrich Company at its Oaks, Penn- 
sylvania, factory, is now in operation 
and is producing original equipment tires 
for Ford, Chevrolet and Plymouth, ac- 
cording to word from Akron. The new 
division is capable of producing 5,000 
tires per day. 
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GOVERNMENT REPORTS 
ON 1936 CONSUMPTION 


The Leather and Rubber Division 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce has concluded its an- 
nual survey of United States con- 
sumption of crude and_ reclaimed 
rubber and of year-end stocks of both 
these materials. The survey, cover- 
ing the year of 1936, reveals that 
575,000 long tons of crude rubber 
were consumed and 133,000 long tons 
of reclaimed rubber, while stocks on 
hand on December 31, 1936, were 223,- 
000 long tons and 19,000 long tons, 
respectively Reclaimed rubber pro- 
duction for 1936 was set at 142,000. 

Crude rubber consumption was ar- 
rived at on the basis of reports made 
by 395 rubber manufacturers, plus 
closely authentic information concern- 
ing the consumption of 76 additional 
companies The figure secured was 
augmented by 2,168 long tons, the es- 
timated amount consumed by numer- 
ous other small users of rubber. The 
grand total—575,000 fong tons—is 
higher than the 573,839 long tons es- 
timated by the Rubber Manufactur- 
ers Association for the same _ year. 
[The government estimate for 1936 
represents an increase of 17.7% above 
the 491,544 long tons reported con- 
sumed in the previous year 

Reclaimed rubber consumption data 
was reported by 255 manufacturers 
for a total of 121,639 tons, while data 
mn 31 additional companies secured 
from various sources added 9,095 tons 
to this total. The addition of 22,666 
tons covering unknown consumption 
of other users swelled the grand total 
for the year to 133,000 tons re 
ported as official, The ratio of re- 
claimed to crude consumed in 1936 
was 23.1% as compared with 23.9% 
in the previous year. Year end stocks 
of reclaim to the amount of 13,638 
tons was arrived at by reports from 
255 rubber manufacturers; this figure, 
plus reports from all reclaimed rub- 
ber producers and an estimate of 
1,015 tons of other stocks, made for 
the grand total of 19,000 tons. 


CANADIAN INDUSTRY 
SHOWS STEADY GAIN 


The Canadian rubber industry has 
showed steady gains since 1932, accord- 
ing to a report recently issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Mon- 
treal. The gross value of products man- 
ufactured in 1935 totalled $55,949,000, 
according to the report, which compares 
with $55,230,000 in 1934, $41,511,000 in 
1933, and $40,746,000 in 1932. Total num- 
ber of rubber manufacturers in 1935 
amounted to 45, 31 of them in the On- 
tario area. These 45 plants represented 
an investment of $63,435,000: total sal- 
aries and wages paid amounted to $11,- 
017,000; and the cost of materials used 
was $20,258,000. 

The largest contribution to the total 
value of the Canadian rubber products 
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1937 RUBBER DIRECTORY NEARS COMPLETION 


The 1937 Rubber Red Book, which will be published early in August by THe 
Rupper Ace, 250 West 57th Street, New York City, is rapidly nearing completion 


Statistics covering rubber manufacturers, 


machinery, equipment and _ chemical 


supply houses, fabric, scrap and reclaimed rubber, dealers, importers and brokers of 
crude rubber, etc., are being whipped into shape for inclusion in the Directory, the 
first to be published in the trade for more than 10 years. In addition to all of this 
valuable information, the Rubber Red Book will also include the Bibliography of 
Rubber Literature for 1936, compiled by Dr. E. A. Cable, Technical Librarian, De- 
velopment Department, U. S. Rubber Products Co., Inc., the annual bibliographical 
compilation, the first issue of which was published as a separate volume last year. 
\ccording to present estimates the Directory will consist of more than 350 pages. 
Included in its pages will be pertinent advertisements of practically every prominent 
rubber manufacturer and every leading supplier of chemicals, materials, machinery 
and equipment. Rubber manufacturers and suppliers of all kinds who have not yet 
returned their questionnaires and information blanks are urged to do so immediately 


to assure proper listing of company and products 
served advertising space will find it advisable to send such reservations quickly t 


Suppliers who have not yet re- 


; 


assure good position for their advertisements in the Directory. 








output in 1935 was made by tires and 
tubes, which represented approximately 
50%. Although the volume of tires and 
tubes fell off from that of the preceding 
year, the value was slightly higher. The 
footwear division of the industry 
showed a small decrease in both volume 
and value as compared with 1934. All 
other rubber goods showed small gains. 

Imports of rubber and rubber articles 
in Canada during 1935 declined mod- 
erately from 1934, the report shows, 
with exports increasing slightly. Early 
returns for 1936, however, show gains 
in both imports and exports. Exports of 
rubber articles from the Dominion in- 
creased from $6,672,000 in 1932 to $12,- 
517,000 in 1935. Based on early returns, 
exports in 1936 will probably exceed 
$14,000,000 in value. 


MIDWEST MAY ABSORB 
AKRON RECLAIMING CO. 


If stockholders of the Midwest Rub- 
ber Reclaiming Company, St. Louis, ap- 
prove a plan proposed by its officers at 
a meeting to be held in the near future, 
then Midwest will purchase the Akron 
Rubber Reclaiming Company, of Bar- 
berton, Ohio. Stockholders of the Akron 
concern approved the purchase at a 
meeting held on May 25 

Under the proposal, Midwest will is- 
sue to the Akron Rubber Reclaiming 
Company 3,027 shares of Midwest pre- 
ferred stock, which is retirable at $55.00 
and carries a $4.00 annual cash dividend, 
in addition to 14,000 shares of $5.00 par 
common stock. Preferred stockholders 
of Akron Reclaiming would receive one 
share of Midwest preferred and 1 1/3 
shares of Midwest common for each 
share of Akron Reclaiming preferred 
stock. Common _ stockholders would 
share in a pro rata distribution of any 
other assets. The Akron firm now owns 
4.896 shares of Midwest common stock. 

J. B. Huber, president of Akron Rub- 
ber Reclaiming Company, which has 
been under lease to Midwest since Jan- 
uary 1, 1936, told the stockholders at the 
May 25 meeting that the Akron plant 
has been operating at near capacity for 
more than a year. Midwest stockholders 
are expected to approve the purchase. 


New Firestone Factory? 


Although officials refuse to make any 
comment, it is understood that the Fire- 
stone Tire and Rubber Company, Akron, 
has purchased a %)-acre tract of land 
near Grosse Isle, Michigan, for the pur- 
pose of building a new plant, probably to 
be devoted to mechanical goods produc- 
tion. Grosse Isle is a few miles south of 
Riverview, a suburb of Detroit, and is 
convenient to the main plant of the Ford 
Motor Company at River Rouge. Ru- 
mors have been rife for some time 
Firestone contemplated a new factory 
near the Ford works which absorb a 
good portion of the company’s products. 


New Synthetic Rubber Plant 


Plans have been advanced for the 
construction of a new German synthetic 
rubber factory to be located near 
Merseburg, Saxony. A company, known 
as Buna A. G.,, has been formed 
with a capitalization of approximately 
12,500,000 marks, the shares of which 
are largely in the hands of I. G. Far- 
benindustrie, the German dye trust. It 
is believed that the factory will be 
ready for production late this year or 
early in 1938.. 


Adopts Vacation Plan 


Effective June 1, the National Rub 
ber Machinery Company, Akron, 
adopted a vacation plan whereby all 
employees having been in the service 
of the company for one year or more 
will receive a week’s vacation with 
pay. Other employees with less than 
one year of service will be given vaca- 
tion periods with pay in proportion to 
time employed. 


Goodrich on Exchange 

The B. F. Goodrich Company, Ak- 
ron, has joined the Commodity Ex- 
change, Inc., New York City, and will 
be represented by Amos D. Moss, di- 
rector of purchases. Two or three 
other of the larger rubber manufac- 
turers were recently admitted to Ex- 
change membership, including Fire- 
stone. 





























THE RUBBER AGE 


EXPORTS FROM JAPAN 
DECLINED 3% IN 1936 


Japanese exports of rubber products 
leclined 3.2% in 1936 from 1935 and 
11.7% from 1933, but showed a gain of 
2% over 1934. The total value of the 
936 exports was 40,263 yen (approxi 
mately $11,500 at the current rate of ex- 
change), according to the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
Comparison of exports of principal 
products in 1936 with 1935 reveals the 


following mixed trends rubber foot 
¢ 1 | ] 

wear, decline of 12%; tires (all kinds) 

decline of 0.3%: rubber tovs, increase of 


11% ; hose, belting, football bladders and 


soft rubber sundries increased slightly 
erasers, bands, threads, tennis balls ar 
inflated balls declined siightl 

Imports of rubber roducts during 
1936 were valued at 885,000 yer (ap 
proximately $253,000) as compared t 
889.000 yen (approximately $253,400) 
the previous yeat Imports of aut 
bile tires and tubes nce il nportant 
rade to the [ nited states iamounte | 


7 1472 a i , nce D1 2M 
to 17,473 pou iS Yo asa i S Z1,009 


unds in 1935 





OBITUARIES 





Harold V. Strawn 


tising executive of the United States 


Rubber Company and manager of the 


service and pron t department ot 
the Audit Bureau of Circulation for 
the past seven vears, died I June 


at the Polyclinic Hospital in New 


York City tt a coronary thrombosis 


Hie was 50 vears of ag \Ir. Strawn 
served U 5 Rubber for ; number 
of vears during whi ‘ e€ was a 
resident of Scarsdale, N \ After 
leaving U. S. Rubber hi ted as an 


advertising counselor for a number of 


manufacturers, including the Firestone 


Tire and Rubber Compar Joining 
the Audit Bureau of Circulation in 
1930, he moved to Chicag where he 
lived at 1400 Lake Shore Drive H« 


came to New York on business a Tew 
days prior to his deat} Mr. Strawn 
vas a polo enthusiast and was well 
known in musical and amateur theat 


rical circles He leave Ss a widow 


William Lampworth 


William Lampworth, a pioneer it 
elastic webbing manufacture, died on 
May 16 at his home in Hopedale, 
Massachusetts, at the age of 93. Mr 
Lampworth came to Massachusetts 
from England 67 years ago and al 
most immediately established the firm 
of Wilham Lampworth and Sons Com- 
pany. He retired from active business 
nly two years ago. He is survived by 
six sons and three daughters 
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New Rubb 


er Goods 





Seiberling Elmer Elephant 


Elmer Elephant, one of the latest 
Walt Disney creations, has joined the 
line of molded rubber novelties fea- 
tured by the Seiberling Latex Prod- 





ucts Company, Barberton, Ohio. The 
new item features blue pantaloons, a 
red bow-tie and a red cap perched at 


the top of the head \ long trunk 
and big, wide ears add to its appeal 
for children. Seiberling’s line now in- 


cludes Elmer Elephant, Donald Duck, 
Mickey Mouse, the Three Little Pigs, 
Pluto the Pup and the Big Bad Wolf, 
several of them in inflated as well as 


molded characters 


Rubber Covered Softball 


\ rubber covered softball, produced 
so that it has the style and finish of a 
quality leather ball, has been developed 
by the W. J. Voit Rubber Corporation, 
Los Angeles, California. It is pure 


oe 
Sobol 0 ee 
UV STOR 





white and washable, according to the 
manufacturer, and the seaming will not 
wear or pull out. The center is of long 
fibre kapok, yarn wound, and bonded 
to the cover with a latex composition. 
It is made in four grades and is es- 
pecially recommended for night play. 


Betty and Billy Bobs 


Termed “Betty and Billy Bobs,” two 
sponge rubber bath novelties have been 
designed and introduced by the Rees 
Davis Studios, 31 West Kinzie Street, 
g° es 
i 


Chicago. Both characters have highly 


polished celluloid faces and feature vari- 





colored sponge rubber clothes, each plrecc 
of wearing apparel being held in place 
by gaily-colored yarn, in addition to 
being cemented in position. The dolls 
are said to stand up under the rough 
treatment usually given to water novel- 
ties by youngsters in their bath. Un- 
usually attractive in appearance, the 
“Bobs” are reported to be meeting with 


favorable acce ptance. 


Rubberceptor Shower Floor 


\ solid rubber receptor or shower 
stall floor, molded in one piece, has 
been developed by Rubberceptor, Inc., 
334 East 4th Street, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. Designed to be permanently in- 
stalled, the construction at the top of 
the side wall of the Rubberceptor is 
such that it can be easily fitted to the 


P TREAD * 





upper shower wall, making a perma- 
nent, leak-proof joint with any of the 
ordinary materials used in the con- 
struction of stall showers. A diamond 
tread is molded over the surface of 
the floor making the receptor slip-proof. 
Rubberceptors are available in various 
colors, are manufactured in three foot 
square standard size, and come equipped 
with 2-inch chromium-plated brass drain 
and solid base plates. Finishing strips 
are supplied on order. 
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Roll King Roller Skates 


Roller skates which are cushioned 
in rubber and which absorb shock in 
three ways have been developed by 
the Metal Specialties Mfg. Company, 





3200 Carroll Avenue, Chicago, III 
Termed Roll King, these skates have 
rubber treads on the surface, prevent: 
ing slipping; rubber wheels, eliminat- 
ing clatter; and are equipped with 
rubber mountings, giving “knee 
action” performance. In addition to 
these uses of rubber, a sponge rubber 
strap-guard prevents chafing of the 
foot. Roll Kings are described as 
“the biggest roller skate improvement 
in 20 vears.” 


Auburn Rubber Tractor 


The Auburn Rubber Corporation, 
Auburn, Indiana, has added a minia- 
ture all-rubber tractor to its line 
Molded in the exact form of a real 
tractor, this novelty is finished in 





—— 
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brilliant, permanent lacquer and _ is 
furnished in bright red and _ green 
colors. All Auburn wheeled items 
have one-piece axle construction, pre- 
venting the wheels from falling off. 
The all-rubber tractor sells for ten 
cents 


Goodrich Pipe Lining 


\ special 3-ply rubber lining and flex- 
ible couplings for steel pipes used in the 
disposal of hot acid in strip mill pickling 
operations have been developed by the 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron. The 
new lining is said to easily withstand 
thermal shock of acid ranging in tem- 
perature up to 200° when it is flushed 
from the pickling tanks. Actual tests are 
reported to indicate that the flexible 
rubber couplings between sections of 
rubber-lined steel sewer pipes not only 
seal the joints against leakage, but also 
permit a reasonable amount of settling 
without danger of breaking. 
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Rubber CHEMICAL Markets 
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Blue label—16........... Ib. 05%@ .05% Stearic. double pressed. ..lb 12%@ .13% sultur flour. 
Red label—17........e8- Ib. 05%@ .05% DS 6 stan dha tcewes 5 Ib. 10%@ .11% Refined, 100% pure (bags).cwt. 2.55 @ 3.65 
St. Joe, black label........ Ib .05%@ .05% Alkalies Commercial (bags) ....... cwt. 1.60 @ 2.35 
SM ee Ib. 05%@ .05% Caustic Soda, 76%......cwt. 3.05 @ 4.25 es. eee ME ETE 
POR Ps caecees aseseens Ib. 05%@ 05% Soda Ash, 58% C.L.....cwt. 1.25 @ 3.05 Vancex . » 
o 











' THE RUBBER AGE 


Crude Rubber Rim Production 
Latex and Guayule Automobiles 
Reclaimed Rubber Gasoline 


Tires and Tubes OF THE INDUSTRY Cotton Prices 





U. S. Imports and Exports U.S. Consumption of Crude Rubber 
ot Crude Rubber (Rut ig pen sgrsergec® 9 ctation a . raised to 


er cent ngures wm iong 


All Quantities in Long T 









































— Gross Imports ——— Re-exports — = 
; 2: —— ————- Figures on Monthly Basis — — 
Average Average 7 = ’ 
Declared Declared “2 I 1932 1933 1934 19 1936* 1937 
Tota Value Total Value _ | g j ) g 
Long Declared per pound Long Declared per pound Long Fe 1/392 ee @7 
YEARS Tons Value Cents Tons Value Cents Tons M , 17 48 - 64% 
19?1 - 17 { 96.267 \ g @ 
} 590 M ) ) 1407 18 
) $3 
pd ] ) 4 
952 \ I 14,428 2 
) , Se 3 Q 
) g ) Oo i 1 
| j $ 81 De 8 
; I $ 719 
14 
41 IK s¢ 
g N Fig t é evise M 
De tre ( r r < Z 
Q 
a , e 74 g8.518 12.92 34.44 
N ° 14 ; 1.9 4.7 _ a s . . 
De 19 9 85 36.59% Reclaimed Rubber in the United States 
¢ (All Quantities wm Long 1 ous) 
Jan.* , ~— ais 
Fe g ‘ 199.9 14.2 Consumption Lonusu ptlion 
Mae © 20 14 2@ 2.27 Produc % to Produc- b to 
Apr.* 5 142% 1 4 24 Ye wor [ ( 1de St xs Ye tior Pons ¢ ot s 
Ma g l€ 989 1927 89,144 178,471 47.6 24,980 193z 75,608 77,504 23.4 16,954 
} 4,669 907 928 208,516 223,000 50.4 24,785 1933 99,560 81,602 19.9 20,746 
yh ) 7 795 1929 218,954 226,588 48.4 27,464 1934 110,010 1 97 22.2 23,079 
Aug l 187 1930 157.967 153,49 40.8 ] 5 ] ' 78* as 5,069 
Sept.” 712 1931 133,351 124,12 33.9 73 
t) | 4 7 
\ . ¢ 41°08 . 7 ——s 
De 48 ® 
la 7.171 Tul 2 
] $1,158 Fe . 8 18,89 Aug l 87 
I 8 M 1 l }) 9.4 S« ) 7 
\ A 1.38 )24 Oo 
\ M | l l 9 N l 7 
| ‘ l l 7 36 De 
* Revised 1937 
Note: A ' :, :, tion received 3; 
n February 8 : ions Gaaaie > ~n? 3 1,4 8.4 18,8 July 
t ‘ Ire $57 | 18 ) Aug 
Ml ‘ 6.4 Se 
Ay 14.04¢ 0 
Ma N 
Tune . e° . . sence De 
° . . k 
United States Imports of Guayule, Si nS ae er ee 
. + Re Ss 
Balata, Jelutong, Liquid Latex Note: Figures fos were revised on June 1, 1937, a1 “ 
! Jepartment ! mmerce survey figures 
(All Ouantities in Long Tons) 
Guayule Balata Jelutong Liquid Latex (’) U S C * . 
Tons Dollers Tone Dollars Tons Dollars Tone Dollars J, S. Consumption of Gasoline 
24 ‘ ; ; : 864,059 (Bureau of Mines Statistics) 
+ 4 ' 19 1,642,; 57,3! (In Thousands of Barrels of 42 Gallons) 
r ’ 19 , 1937 19 .a9 
: se} oF January 8 12® 33,69¢ August 3 
9 , - > I ruar} ( s0* 16* September 176* 
"4 289'90 M 7 : I Octobe * 
19 17°4 607 616.596 511 601.999 April 6,363" 38,825 43,409 November 35,991* 
. 14°20 1 aas 122267] May 39.381* $2,007 je< December 3 7a" 
1 8 ) { i 7 43 June 8,086" 44,63 —e 
) ! g2°999 July $1 9* 46,638" - Total 434,810* 481 
} 4 4 2 Q 9 
. 4 ‘ , ‘ * Revise 
19%6 
June Zz x 86.274 g 637.31 
uly 96 S 5 67¢ ° ° + ~ 
Aug. 146 37,14 64,769 1,761 Rims Inspected and Passed in U. S. 
ept 6 g ; 
Oct 114 : g ) (Tire and Rim Assoctation Reports) 
NOV 1oY¥ , | 9 Six l 
De 34 8 1 ey Total Total Total 
26,001,664 1929 1933 8,713,962 
Ja le 1,348 ? 56,05 1.337 535.54¢ 192¢ 4,199,924 44 1934 12,255,118 
Fe f YY S 832 : , fin 239,926 1927 700,003 19 1935 18,664,356 
Mar 13 ; 898 187413 2°21 775,202 = 1928 1. 24,247,282 1932 1936 ...... 20,790,098 
Apr 1v l 4 ] 135.412 1.¢ ; 724,757 1937 1937: 1937 
() Weight given in pounds of dry rubber contained in latex January vans 2,123,723 May oe 2.189.502 September 
N “ep : ' February .. ,022,258 PT cetcads -eecnadue October 
te Annua igures for ! © revised on basis of information received Marcl : 2,166,218 July [Lae eawewen November 


n February 8, 1937 April 2,269,681 PS Gwe: Sivwenes December 


LPR ee 


~—> 





31 Ave. 


30 
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we 


Se 
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in Cents per Pound 


An a Cain a AS 


Market. 


York 


Vew 
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Daily Spot Closing Prices of Ribbed Smoked Sheet Rubber 
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SON 2: me \et an So VON wn < be bd 
Ao c= a™ = ee WD Pere > gh al | ~ 
a tmp pe) SF a ENT waean Average Spot Closing Prices— 
_— — ~ | 
| 
| 
|| [eis] [ele S/S] | [Fe /=le | Ribbed Smoked SI 
| | —it Commal - = + ‘a 
ligig}je2i2 zieiijesisis = | ] e moke 1eets 
Re | | SASK me NOSE AE IM Os xe | Oe (New York Market) 
wt on ~~ HOM + we ae imo - o=— | 
=| leseesen = les lan laren ain i] ‘ . 
; | -—-Average Price per Pound for Years 1910-1929 
00 te a re \90 nN ? 20 - «© | 
ae st | FES wie =! Se Year Cents Yerr Cents Year Cents Year Cents Year Cents 
es ae lene nN 1910 206.60 1914 65.33 1918 60.15 1922 17.50 1926 48.50 
ae 7 PE RA Ot or : 1911 141.380 1915 65.85 1919 48.70 1923 29.45 1927 87.72 
aS | er | saviearay ee pail 2) =5 1912 121.60 1916 72.50 1920 36.30 1924 26.20 1928 22.48 
— lee - eereeuees | mace meson = am 1913 82.04 1917 72.28 1921 16.36 1925 72.46 1929 20.56 
| 
4e—35 ~ FOES | ES | Fe 2S || m—Average Monthly Price per Pound Since 1930——— 
7 é phi edad i e-"Spn Sr | 193 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 193¢ 1937 
x * GON80_ he che a + |. | Ne | Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
o6 eben mijmoiole ee lee |} Jar 15.24 8.34 $.38 3.08 9.32 13.10 14.35 21.37 
pa a 4 Se re Z | Feb 15.85 70 4.0 2.95 10.45 +12.92 15.48 21.33 
om beeen ae 1} Mar 15.34 7.71 3.35 3.01 11.01 11.51 15.89 +.09 
Routes a n =H = Apr 14.93 6.43 3.02 3.56 12.10 11.55 15.98 3.44 
- — May 14.24 19 3.09 4.95 13.26 12.0 15.62 21.14 
‘ 2) aie . June 12.45 6.35 2.66 6.15 13.51 12.57 15.85 
Sus seee Lanes hve pnts - os | Tuly 24 6.37 2.89 8.01 14.60 12.10 16.4 
r | Aug 9.91 5.38 63 7.31 15.47 11.98 16.: 
i gO pe - a i r | Sept 8 28 ( 84 7.30 15.36 11.5 +¢ 
: Sanwnwe = SaaS | Oct 8.20 1.87 3.65 7.64 13.96 12. 5 
| Nov 1.65 +4 8.66 13.04 1 17.97 
— wo, 40 | | eermcmenss | oY , . De +.64 4 8.87 12.98 13.28 
} “ . a 7T rates je ~~ os = ¢ + - | Average 
=H = = Year 11.98 6.17 3.49 §.96 12.92 12 +1 
© ..00 92 90 ons t + | BON GOS? no. + 
sere eo = eg |}ooots we 
“ “ Sreaes e8 on ONS Lee : 


Ses | fee eater es) og se London Closing Prices of Ribbed 
deta’ Cir ie dea Smoked Sheets 


"se et on ae ¢ ee (In Pence Per Pound) 


















































Tinnonn = 1937. 1937 1937 1937 1937 1937 1937 1937 
=2a55 “ Day Mar. Apr. May June Day Mar. Apr. May June 
= 1034 133g 1 94; 17 123, 10% 
A 1034 13 10 12 . 2 10 
nace 10 13 iT j 19 12 1! 10 
ee ~ oo . 2 — | If 2 1 21 11% 10 
oatesy - ~~~. 1 + a 
|e + [Sox een ! ‘ ¢ 
pn sox ieee HIKVEVS 12% 1 95 1 1s 
~ = sianaiiils Veta ‘ 8 11 12 1% 4 12 : ; 
Emcee est | ¥ = ES OLs ) 11% 1 9 5 12%, 10 
“pa: nf SS toes be 1 eer e ) 11 105% ( 1018 «10 
105¢ 7 034 ) 
st EAN CONES \ BO OND FON 20. ap l PR ble 10 
No pare eu owov CooOR on = 11 ll 4 Q 10 l 
“Saas = seeteren ahetenhetent C S 14 lly ‘ . 2. eee 10 
5 115g 104} 13% 
5 S| SE] <3 Rs lf 12% 10% 
|| Average Monthly Price Per Pound———— 
=e | | ee | SS - Ene . 
= Ne | am wm jinw | — » mmo | 1934 1935 1936 1937 1934 1935 1936 1937 
52 kee lel ates ptt, oo Tas Pence Pence Pence Pence Month Pence Pence Pence Pence 
on ~ ete ted comme | Sto 0 . 20 4.429 6.434 6.758 10.378 Aug. ... 7.401 5.696 7.581 
rr =a { ono lanleoc > A é 4.920 6.292 7.255 10.503 Sept. ... 7.409 5.508 7.577 
eaetalesl- mee lar lo = ae nN 5.136 5.745 7.450 11.766 Oct. ... 6.806 6.130 7.898 
712 5.604 7.502 11.471 Nov. ... 6.294 6.308 8.572 
= 2 | Ee | : se - 6.207 822 7.335 10.250 Dec. ... 6.295 6.340 9.580 
Fm 9 Be nD me 6.245 6.027 7.352 Average for 
= ‘ wag “ 7.053 5.801 7.696 Year ... 6.159 5.976 7.713 
= 7 = Ynp cs) Ge oc ems 9 SN e ot - 
fees Naame m |monmn? | Sono ame | | 
- _ -— = nee -——— = > hoe e e 
oc . 
Seeer lee] st] eetlecia sexe Spot Closing Cotton Prices 
Noma las at ad oinwn DTN ee TS PL 
a — ws — ait NAN am . . es + 
’ (Middling Upland Grade—New York Market) 
Rafe | oR ve | Se peeves meer Ramm .se | SINE | tents ee . 
“ag | mcg ™mMininin |Oo loro mo on 0 ° ° 
scale [anaes masee [as | S52 ali“s- Recent Daily Price Per Pound 
* a | Se | Stale 2. ONS ee 1937 1937 1937 1937 1937 1937 1937 1937 1937 
~ =a | 2a lan — Base a Date Apr. May June Date Apr May June Date Apr May June 
= eee == ees 1 15.17 13.41 13.22 11 13.26 22 13.86 13.34 
i. Zz Ss 2 14.98 13.25 12 14.49 13.31 23 13.79 
NS | Soe | NS | SES - 3 «©-15.06 13.50 13.19 13 14.40 13.12 24 13.85 13.30 
wes lumii et $ 13.55 13.20 14 14.36 13.18 25 13.16 
; 5 15.08 13.65 13.24 15 14.13 13.26 26 13.58 13.16 
Seo 2 te A Mi 14.96 13.62 - 16 13.84 - 27 13.72 13.27 
mininininin | OO [NA 7 14.67 13.58 12.79 17 13.99 13.16 28 13.55 13.3 
— ee x 14.80 13.58 12.69 18 13.27 29 13.26 
« o\e0 90, jo.es 9 14.59 12.49 19 13.85 13.27 30 »=6-13.51 
SES | AS |S Rn | SERN | & 10 14.53 13.40 20 13.97 13.36 31 
Lj-caN[o- is miniwan | nOowow | 0 21 14.06 13.25 
FS | et | See St | Yecmeyee | weroye Oe | of ———— Average Monthly Price Per Pound——— 
Ney =m lan —me8 ” Mmininws | oS 51. a = . 
ee “— ee Relalate ina 1934 1935 1936 1937 1934 1935 1936 1937 
a Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
| =< CSS | RE |S Jan. 11.25 12.70 11.91 13.06 Aug. ... 13.40 11.48 12.28 
\= j= (Saez iesis Feb. 12.28 12.58 11.53 13.15 Sept. ... 13.00 10.80 12.31 
. Mar, ... 12.30 11.63 11.43 14.46 Oct. ... 12.48 11.28 12.30 
be te Apr. ... 11.80 11.73 11.71 14.23 Nov. 12.53 12.01 12.23 
5,58 » 2 May ... 11.44 12.25 11.68 13.34 Dec. 12.76 11.99 12.83 
7 ESE. =< Tune 12.20 11.89 12.02 Average for 
eeoeve 25 July 12.84 12.26 13.11 ear 12.36 11.88 12.11 
waSeS mE } 
-evucwe a CS 
<fOZOQO = Su = 











World Stocks of Crude Rubber 
fil fi long tons) 
ON HAND OR AFLOAT TO THE U. S. 


Jures Ire in 


ON HAND 
\ ON HA ) AFLOAT AND AFLOAT 

P 10 . 1936 527 
| ) 8.924* 
| 94 ® 7.4 
TI 12 | 
\ 5 464 
Mi ) 

9 114 
| ] 34 24 
\ ' : 3 

7 29 71 

t) 7 7 27 72 | 
N QR] » 
tT) ; 42 411 


STOCKS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


al 


, md wehouse tot including Latex 
Live ) 
\ ) 19 l 
| - Q 
Fe 
M 
\ 4 
M 
Jur 
T ) 
\ 
Sent 
Oet 7¢ 7 
c 76,400 | 
ay 7 ) 


rade Association f London 


STOCKS IN OTHER CENTRES 





| 
Figures from Statisti tin f the Int'l Rubber Regulation Committee) | 
P t inex Para at } 
g M 2 Ceylon # Holland Manaos 
Ate 
Ma 3,379° ! 4,522 
June 3 3. ) 4,502 
j 4 4 ¢ é 4 69¢ 
\ ) 1 42° | 
Se ‘ l 1,81 
‘) , :.o 
N Si 48 
Dece ) 2.454 
At er 
lar 
Fe | 
MI 5 | 
De ut Port S k 2 Inside Regulated Areas > Dealers’ Stocks Only 
ep 
| 
RUBBER STCCKS AFLOAT 
\ float A float for All Other * Total * 
{ ted States Europe Afloat Afloat 
ber | 
na , 
M 4 eg ) | 
June y 9 ) 
Jul 7 ¢ ‘ 
Au 8 
Septe ) 
Octobe g 
Noven 
Decem! 4.8 l 
Ey 
lar ‘ 
Februar rt 
Ma S . 
\ } +f 
* Total Afloat is an a trary estimate based on 1% months’ shipments as | 
adopted by the Depa < Commerce. Ali Other Afloat is determined b 
subtracting the amount of stocks in transit to the United States and Europe 
from the estimated tota 
, Preliminary est " 
rOTAL WORLD STOCKS 
(Figures from the Survey of Current Business) 
At er l l 19 - 1937 
lanuary ; 1.948 781 $79 4 + 
h ‘ N¢ ) 2 
M } “ 8 209 x x 442.8 
‘ =" > > 
May " 41.8 
Tune 71 > 
luly ) »074 
Aug ; RO). 2 
Septe ) 4 1500 493.585 
Octobe 8 8 
ve % 408 7 . 4 49 
Dece € 2 x LHb6.> 
Mont \ ) 2 
Re 1 


THE 


U.S. Tire and Tube Stati 


RUBBER AGE 


. 1 
stics 


(All Figures Represent Thousands) 


AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 


Figures for Recent Years 











19: 3 1931 1932 4 ) 19 
Production ..68,72¢ 50.965 48.74 40.085 9.362 5S58,11¢ 
Shinoments 490 7205 472 50.061 40.251 14.094 7 Q 5 3 
Figures for Recent Months 
PRODUCTION SHIPMFNTS INVENTORY 
136* 1937 1935 1936* ) ) 1936* 19 
lar | ( 4.579 4.980 3.663 875 } 1 8 1 77 
Fe 7 4¢ R7 1 1 9 1 
\M 4 16 4.204 8 l 7 l ~ 
Ar $ R5 5.144 4.904 11 ). 
Ml j | 4 067 5 233 2 178 
l 3 ? 4,2 7 78 
] 447 5.744 8.8 7.7 
Aue 4 7 77 2g 7 799 
Oo ; 4.05 4.08 9¢ 
\ 9 ) 4 Q 
D 5 4,081 é . 114 
AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 
Figures for Recent Years 
929 19 1931 1932 
P-odu , 8299 524 48.333 891 79 
S} ents ) 54.938 50.02 1 4 7 
Ir t 2.807 7999 7.922 ) . 18 
Figures for Kecent Months 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS NVENTORY 
1 19 1937 1935 193% 19 
J } 4.801 722 4,168 S 11,1 
I $171 1 2 44 8,699 11,7 
Ma $1 7 $23 4,168 y 8 
4 ; } 4.453 4,74 . 
Ma ) 819 3,451 ) 8,719 
lune 4.024 10 
Tul 269 g 
\ ) 4 6 l | l 
~ _ —_ +2 7 
) IR7 4 8 9 
N ; Q7 9 ” 
De 4048 2 3962 42 x 
hes w es ha e€ adjustec ) represent | f t stry based 
re ‘ by the Rubbe Manufact s’ Ass w hic ret 
sel . r ) 1932-1933 7 % for 1934-1 r 193¢ Al 
ires through September, 1936, were re t n Dec ‘ 193¢ Annual 
figures are 1 re accurate 
(7) Held by manutacturers at end of period indicated 
*) Revised 
° >.. ° 
Automobile Production 
United States—— — Canada ——, 
Passenger Passeng Grand 
Total Cars Trucks Total Cars Trucks Total 
1928 4,357,384 3,826,613 530,771 242,382 196,737 45,645 4,599,944 
1929 .5,358,420 4,587,400 771,020 263,295 207,498 55.797 5,€21,715 
1930 3,355,986 2,814.452 540.534 154,192 125,442 28.750 3,510,178 
ian eeads 2.389.730 1,973,090 416,640 82,621 63.477 19,144 2,472,351 
1932 370.678 1,135,493 235,187 60,816 50.718 10.098 1,431,494 
1933® ....1.920,057 1,573,512 346.545 65,924 53.855 12.069 1,992,126 
1934 . > 7321917 2.177.919 575.192 6.852 92.647 24.205 2.869.963 
35* 946,934 252.244 694,69 172,877 135 2 37 5 4,119,811 
1936* 4,454,115 3.669.528 784.587 162.322 1 1 4616.4 
Ma + 1 384,921 75,591 g 7 $8 g 
Tune : 7 7 77,631 16,4 27 + 8 
Tul, , 1.922 68.809 | ) 83 $ 2 
Aug 1 9.35 61,92 + ( 275.934 
Sept 1.101 45.064 74 139.8 
O 4 622 1 } 34. 44¢ ) 9 2 49 
Nov 1 j R5 3.902 8 x / f 4/ 799 
> 49 4 73.3 @ 519.12] 
| . ’ 1637 70.414 19,58 > 4.574 19,634 
Fe 1 636 67.35 19.7 14 ) 323 498 
M 4.27 403.879 90.397 3 RR 518.977 
\ $29.98 ( 4 l & l 4 53.41 
* Revised ; . 
Note U. S. figures represent factory sales; Canadian figures represent 


production. 
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Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 
(Long Tons) 


























i -—BRITISH MALAYA '—, DUTCH EAST INDIES 
4 Gross Exports British 
Gross Minus India & Sara- North Tava & Sumatra Other Indo- Amazon All World 
Exports Imports Imports Ceylon ? Burma ® wak * Borneo* Siam ‘* Madura E.Coast D.E.I. China * Valley Other* Total’ 
, 1923 252,016 70,432 181,584 39,971 6,416 5,705 4,237 1,718 32,930 46,344 57,822 5.067 16.765 7.856 406.415 
JO 1924 259, 706 108.524 151,182 39,997 7°697 6,699 4,621 2.962 42.446 54.497 80.347 6.088 23.165 9.065 429.366 
116 1925 316.82 158.022 158.803 49,566 10,082 5.424 5.377 3.37; 46.757 65.499 120.626 7.881 25,298 13.797 514,487 
,363 1926 391,328 151,243 240.085 38.962 9,874 9,155 6.079 4,027 52,186 71,413 121,231 8.203 24.298 16.017 621,530 
114 1927 371.322 182.845 188.477 55.356 11,321 10.923 6.582 5.472 55.297 77,815 142,171 8.645 28.782 15.633 606.474 
1928 409,430 149,787 259,643 57,267 10,790 10,087 6,698 4,813 58,848 82,511 121,770 9,548 21,129 10.690 653.794 
1929 574,836 103.092 411./44 31.584 11,663 11.077 7,381 5,018 65.990 87,789 134,037 9,696 21,148 6,767 853.894 
$30 547.043 133.876 413.167 76.970 10,782 10,309 6.781 4,251 69,755 79,396 115,254 7,665 14,260 3.651 814,241 
193] 519.740 125.506 394.234 61.769 8.470 10,451 6,247 4,218 75,952 87,747 116,009 11,696 12,121 3,292 792,203 
‘ 1932 478.252 92.539 385.713 48.973 3.888 6.960 4.664 3.451 61,312 79.837 85.871 13.883 6.450 1 816 702,818 
9 1933 573,412 167,377 406.035 63.351 4,527 10,874 7,555 7.765 73.851 91.861 149.659 18.394 9.88 2.7 846.312 
347 1934 677.361 211,803 465.558 79.746 10.492 17,233 11,163 17.54 87.400 112.058 175.470 20.170 8.903 2985 1.008.663 
2()9 1935 590.319 174.652 415.667 54.316 13,968 19,465 8.885 28.327 57.488 78,325 139,297 28,816 11,275 8,745 864,574 
448 193¢ 520 ,28¢ 167,799 352,487 49,692 14,724 21,243 8,177 33,702 61,307 84,577 152,205 40,782 14,193 11,466 845,431 
1935 
Aug 51.873 10.978 40.89 5.683 565 772 566 2,328 4.660 6,923 9,087 2,433 1,150 725 75,787 
Ser 51.247 0,36 40,882 4,053 710 1,758 421 1,949 4,089 5,862 9,637 2,601 1,121 669 73,752 
oO 48.258 19.364 28.294 5.932 1,284 1,684 1,040 2.679 3.937 6,711 16,818 2,260 1,292 714 73,245 
Nov 43,147 10,518 32,629 4,288 2,273 1,141 455 2,303 3,724 3.818 8,863 2,445 907 876 63,722 
De 7,838 7,529 30,309 4,942 3,028 1,233 171 3,079 3,881 5,206 854 4,532 1,35 1,122 62,709 
4 
Jar 9,101 12,582 26,5! 4,178 1,299 2,317 238 1,665 4,315 6,347 9,381 2,449 1,606 839 61.853 
Fel 38.436 18.857 19,579 3,664 1,382 107 529 663 4.789 6,643 15,851 2,892 1,201 1.051 63.35 
i Mar 46,552 12,026 34,52¢ 4. 33¢ 1,324 1,848 342 2.966 4.484 5,05 9,225 2,553 1,264 751 68,671 
Apt 6,251 14,702 21,54 3,172 1,23 2,053 869 1,59¢ 4.895 6,446 13,032 2,416 1,056 947 59,261 
| May 46,568 12,527 34,04 2,560 1,117 2,354 517 2,077 4,258 6.015 10,766 2,281 956 77¢€ 67,718 
June 40,049 1 2¢ 5,02 3.766 1,226 1,386 461 737 4,577 6,519 14,588 2,733 917 823 05,756 
; July 53,114 19,038 34.076 773 1,359 1,399 1,035 3,734 6,133 8,578 17,946 2,738 964 33 82.668 
: Aug 43,506 13,361 30,14 3.940 77¢€ 2,541 656 284 4,978 7,353 12,106 3,017 542 1,054 70,39 
Sey 44,110 10 9 34 5.367 664 1,139 537 259 4.531 6,241 10,175 3,505 1,119 937 71,545 
Oct 46.543 12,9¢ 58 5,599 1,181 2,143 1,086 3,349 6,477 8,145 12,881 3,874 1,255 1,105 80,678 
Nov 47,34 6.92 4] 4.960 1,322 1,950 701 2,260 5,398 7,109 16,718 3,872 1,592 1,163 7,464 
36 i De 38,714 9.758 28,9 4,37 1,844 506 2.988 6,472 10,12 9,536 8,450 1,721 1,087 76,072 
rt Jan. $1,571 16,95¢ 24,61 4.541 1,077 4,063 1,234 3,849 5,136 8,011 13,102 2,828 1,271 1,000* 70,727 
Feb 38.058 14,048 24,010 5.619 1.831 > 043 790 3.554 5.484 7,656 12,414 3,074 1,692 1,000* 69,167 
Mar. 59,568 19,579 39,989 7,066 2,040 1,425 1,239 3,873 7.791 11,848 19,969 3,173 1,749 1,000* 101,162 
Apr 8.718 17.13¢ $1,582 3,42 1.200* 2.960 783 1,899 6,999 8.967 15,989 2.094 1.700 1,000* 88.596 
’ May 1,152 17,350 33,802 
19 y (‘) Malayan net exports cannot be taken as production, since imported D.E.I.’’ are chiefly wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third im 
3 alias is largely wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not inciuaed which on a 
434 weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included which on basis of 3% pounds per gallon amounted to 2.342 tons in 1923. 1.008 tons i 
04 a basis of 3% pounds per gallon amounted to 115 tons in 1923. 1,117 in 1924, 1924, 2.239 tons in 1925, 44 tons in 1926. 84 tons in 1927, 1.459 tons in 1928 
3,618 in 1925, 3,263 in 1926. 2.439 in 1927. 1.437 in 1928, 2.670 in 1929, and 1.302 tons in 1929, and 2,656 tons in 1930. (§) Calculated trom officral 
1,274 in 1930. (?) Ceylon Chamber of Commerce statistics until 1926; rubber import Statistics of principal consuming countries. viz.. United States. United 
i exported as latex is not included—such shipments were eauivaient to 18 tors Kingdom, France. Germany, Belgium and Netherlands. and includes guayule 
in 1923, 93 tons in 1924, 6 tons in 1925. 20 tons in 1926. about % ton in 1927, rubber. (*) This total includes the third column tor British Malava. “Gross 
and 1 ton in 1928, and practically none in 1929, 1930 and 1931. (*) Official Exports minus Imports,” and all the figures shown jor the other territories 
statistics. (*) Imports into Singapore and Penang. (5) Exports from “Other * Figure is provisional; final figure will be shown when availahie 
' Note: Annuat Figures Are More Accurate; THety Are ReEvIsED AT THE END OF THE FOLLOWING YEAR 
Tv . . . . . 
Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 
ised ‘Long Tons) Scandi- Czecho 
rep United United France Canada Japan Russia Australia Belgium Nether- navia Spain slovakia World 
t... States! Kingdom (h) Germany (ac) (da) Italy (ce) (cd) (d) lands (abcdf) (g) (abcd) Total 
} 4 
1919 238,407 42.671 17,685 5,584 6,395 9,753 9,894 75 1,002 3,995 2,771 3,149 2,418 9 343,808 
192C 249,530 56,844 13,885 11,890 11,746 5,297 6.123 62 1,815 3,840 5,510 2,292 2.008 567 371.409 
1921 179,736 42.087 15,135 21,920 8,124 21,713 3,906 165 1.014 1,705 1,022 1,279 2,245 569 300,620 
1922 296,594 11.724 24,352 27,546 9,207 15,934 6,430 2,493 2.643 172 —3,807 1.778 589 567 396.222 
— 1923 301,527 12,700 27,392 18,519 13,277 15,372 8,489 2,986 1,649 2,184 792 2,528 630 1.128 409,173 
hall 1924 319,103 —11,550 30,446 22,727 14,299 19,571 8,764 2,346 3,124 2,688 —807 3,178 944 1.370 416,203 
1925 385,596 4,061 32,956 33,937 19,683 11,117 11,412 7,088 4,757 2.930 875 3,149 1,155 1.558 $20,274 
1926 399,981 84,865 34,240 22,775 20,229 18,125 9,809 6.529 9,021 2.498 2,670 4,046 1,299 1.870 617,957 
1927 403,472 60.249 34,271 38.892 26,405 20,521 11,381 12,018 9,490 6,482 636 4.224 2.055 2.672 632,768 
1928 407,572 4,846 36,498 37,855 30,447 25,621 12,433 15.134 8,430 7,958 2.243 4.418 3,178 3.138 599,771 
1929 528,608 122,675 55,093 49,275 35,453 34,284 17,169 11,774 15.886 9,445 3.022 6,440 864 4.650 294.638 
1930 458,036 120,069 68,503 45,488 28,793 33,039 18,639 16,387 5,354 10,635 2,924 7,710 2,400 4,468 822,445 
ind f 1931 475.993 86,170 46,466 39,688 25,261 43,483 10,149 30.671 7,649 11,009 2.220 6,360 2,605 7.717 794,641 
tal 1932 393.844 44,086 42,506 45,121 20,917 56,027 14,469 30.637 12.576 9.519 2.851 7.262 4.359 9.444 693.618 
944 f 1933 398,365 73.335 61.953 54,120 19,332 66.831 19,341 29,830 13,534 11,166 1,243 7,831 5,520 10,402 772,803 
.715 1934 439.172 158.482 49,560 59.330 28,439 69,905 21,398 47.271 9,642 9,115 3.75% 12,418 6.900 10,999 926.389 
178 1935 455.758 128.829 31.456 62.899 26.870 57.567 21.880 37,572 9,978 7,593 4,068 11,878 8,140 11,245 895,727 
351 1936 475,359 2,591 57,032 71,794 27,871 61,223 17,000* 30,967 14,109 9,648 2,888 11,236 6,668 8,772 791,976 
.494 
12¢ } 1936: 
963 ae 33.26 4,573 6,735 5,545 1,759 4,355 1,500* 467 1,260 760 369 736 664 767 ~—- 62,770 
811 Feb. 33.789 1271 6,264 5,257 1,900 2,786 1,000* 94 735 799 106 497 1,312 344 56,154 
437 Mar 33,743 —1,227 4,333 4,569 1,811 5,170 1,000* 4.376 819 1,033 339 754 1,113 410 58,243 
April 44,948 2,097 4,250 5,497 1,079 4,929 1,500* 3,25 919 1,097 238 848 679 603 71,935 
May 35,549 302 4.335 4.639 2,221 5,531 1,000* 4,220 1,034 698 103 657 500* 667 61,456 
12 June 35.901 —1,493 4,846 5,698 2,042 4,567 1,500*® 2,427 1,635 579 —27 650 500* 323 59,148 
242 ; July 38,556 —766 4,621 6,837 2,274 5,126 2,000* 1,733 1,363 713 183 1,094 500* 495 64,729 
, y Aug. 41,094 —1,581 4.513 6,556 3,781 4,305 1,500° 3.128 807 789 42 1,145 500* 989 67,440 
20 F Sept. 49,483 2 4.39 6,006 2,393 5,195 1,500* 2,922 2.297 514 471 1,090 300* 624 77,176 
934 t Oct. 40.301 —87 4,752 7,232 3,110 6,600 1,500* 2761 1,092 817 343 1,171 200* 1,02¢ 70,818 
820 Nov 37.897 952 3,282 6,500 4,308 3,961 1,500% 2,162 964 1,090 445 1,388 200* 823 63.778 
eae Dec 50,838 +,926 4,688 7,458 1,193 8,698 1,500* 3,426 1,184 759 276 1,206 200* 1,701 78.201 
799 1937 
121 Tan. 42.655 23 $43 7.4] 1.632 8.357 2,000* 2.632 582 854 269 1.115 200* 567 72.368 
Feb 44,398 222 5.296 7.971 1.271 6 630 1.500* 3.048 304 1,363 245 452 200* 837 73,233 
Mar 39,888 343 5,347 7.668 2,612 6,935 2,119 3,000* 1,293 1,641 371 709 200* 601 72,727 
,634 Apr 42.066 3,808 8,664 5,837 1,058 362 
H9R — — — —-————— — — OS — - 2 
977 a—Including gutta w~ b— Including balata. “o—Re- -exports not deducted Spain except ii in years prior to 1925. h—French imports have been reduced !. 
41 in monthly statistics. d—Including some scrap and reciaimed rubber. e—O!- per cent in order to eliminate imports of gutta percna and to reduce to basis o! 
bales ficial statistics of rubber imports by Soviet Russia. i—Including Norwar. net weight. * United States imports of guayule are included in this compiia- 
Sweden, Denmark and Finland. g—United Kingdom and French exports to tion. * Figure is provisional; final figure will be shown when available. 
sent Note: Annvuat Ficures Are More Accurate; THety Are Revisep AT THE ENp OF THE FoLLowtnc YEAR. 
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The WHERE-iO-BUY Section y 


of THE RUBBER AGE in which are 
listed the Products and Services of 
the Leading Suppliers to the Industry. 








RTISING PAGES REMOVED 


THE RUBBER AGE 


if what you are seeking is not listed 
here, write to the Service Department 
of THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th 
St., New York, N. Y. 
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Chemicals and Compounding Materials ~ 





ACCELERATORS— 

- gy —_— - ae "Pensabome ~ te 
Pip, DPC, R-2 

ANTIOXIDANTS — Flectols B, HH, White 


Rubber Service Laboratories Div. 
1012 Second Nativnal Bidg., Akron, Ohie 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 











AERO BRAND 
RUBBER CHEMICALS 
DPG—DOTG—Accelerator 49 
Rubber Sulphur 
American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Corporation 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


15% 


RATES 


for Listings in this Section 
% 


$5.00 per listing per month. 


10% Discount if 2 listings per month 


are used. 


per month. 


Copy Subject to Style Regulations. 


No cuts accepted. 


CATALPO—The universal and 


standard rubber pigment now be- 
ing used in treads, solids, tubes. 
carcass frictions, etc. 


Moore & Munger 


33 Rector Street, New York City 








Discount for 3 or more listings 








CHEMICALS 
Carbon Black—Clay 
Accelerators—Sulphur 
Stocks Carried At All Tunes 
Ernest Jacoby & Co. 


79 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 
Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 











ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A uniform, fine, low gravity, white 
reinforcing pigment. Furnished to 
the rubber trade for 23 years. 


The Aluminum Flake Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


CARBON BLACK 
CONTINENTAL 


The Newest Name in Carbon Black offers 
CONTINENTAL DUSTLESS 
CONTINENTAL COMPRESSED 
CONTINENTAL UNCOMPRESSED 


Continental Carbon Company 
295 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 














CHEMICALS 

For Rubber For Industry Generally 
Accelerators Acids Lates 
Antiesidants Oil of Myrbane Lotol 
Specialties Aniline Ot Dispersions 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 


Div. of U. S. Rubber Products, Inc. 
1790 BROADWAY NEW YORK 











ANTIMONY Pentasulphide, 

golden and crimson, very fine, 

pure. 

» Rare Metal Products Co. 
Belleville, N. J. 


Direct Factory Representation 





CARBON BLACK— 4Aerfoted 
Arrow Black for rubber com- 
pounding. Standard for grit-free 
uniformity. 

J. M. Huber, Inc. 
460 West 34th St. New York 


CHEMICALS and Mineral 


Ingredients——Whiting, Clay, Tale, Barytes, 

Colors. Heavy Caleined Magnesia. Car- 

bonate of Magnesia, Pumice Stone. 
Standard Since 1890 


Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 


260 West Broadway New York 

















ASBESTINE—Specially pre- 
pared for use in Rubber. Send for 
liberal working samples. 
SOLE PRODUCERS 
International Pulp Co. 
41 Park Row New York City 


CARBON BLACK 
SUPREME—the up-to-date 
standard for rubber 


Imperial Oil & Gas Products Co. 


Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


COLLOIDAL SULPHUR 
COLLOIDAL ZINC OXIDE 
COLLOIDAL COLORS 


HEVEATEX CORPORATION 


78 Goodyear Ave., Melrose. Ma-- 
Offices in New York. Akron. Chicago 

















CALCENE—The Ideal low 
ravity, white reinforcing pigment. 
ives high tensile and c¢longation 

properties with exceptionally good 

resistance to tear and abrasion. 


The Columbia Alkali Corporation 


BARBERTON, OO 





CARBON BLACK 
DIXIE...KOSMOS 
Used throughout the world 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
Charleston, W. Va. 
New York @ Akron @ Chicago 


COLORS—for Rubber 


Fine organie colors—Reds, Blues, Oranges, 
Violets. Greens—or any shade to meet your 
requirements—also Rubber Dispersed Colors 


Ansbacher-Siegle Corporation 
Rosenbank, Staten Island, N. Y. 
820 So. Clinton St., Chicago, Il. 

Agents in Principal Cities 




















CARBON BLACK—Micronex 
the world’s standard gas black. 
universally known as the “King of 
Rubber Pigments.” 

Binney & Smith Co. 
41 East 42nd St. New York City 











CARBON BLACK 
WITCO DISPERSO 
and DUSTLESS and a 
Complete Line of High Quality 
Rubber Chemicals 
Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. 
295 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 








COLORS 

BRILLIANT ORGANIC DYES; PER- 
MANENT, NON-BLEEDING, LOW COST 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 


Rubber Service Laboratories Div. 
1012 Second National Building 
Ohte 








Akron. 
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